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Preface 


Understanding the benefits of the arts is central to the discussion and design of poli- 
cies affecting the arts. This study addresses the widely perceived need to articulate the 
private and public benefits of involvement in the arts. The findings are intended to 
engage the arts community and the public in a new dialogue about the value of the 
arts, to stimulate further research, and to help public and private policymakers reach 
informed decisions. 

Recent policy debates about the arts—their role in society, how they should be 
funded, whether they are thriving or suffering—have been hampered by limitations 
in available data and the absence of a developed body of rigorous and independent 
research on the arts. Over the last several years, the RAND Corporation has been 
building a body of research on the arts to help inform public policy. In a series of re- 
ports on the performing arts, the media arts, and the visual arts, RAND researchers 
have been describing what is known—and not known—about the ecology of the 
arts, including recent trends in public involvement, numbers and types of arts orga- 
nizations, sources and levels of financial support, and numbers and employment cir- 
cumstances of artists working in different fields. RAND researchers have also exam- 
ined how to build participation in the arts and whether partnerships between arts 
organizations and schools in California's Los Angeles School District are working 
effectively. In addition, ongoing research is being conducted to analyze innovative 
practices that state arts agencies across the country have adopted to encourage greater 
local participation in the arts. 

This study is one in a series of publications on research in the arts conducted 
within RAND Enterprise Analysis, a division of the RAND Corporation. It was 
made possible by a grant from The Wallace Foundation, which seeks to support and 
share effective ideas and practices that expand learning and enrichment opportunities 
for all people. The Foundation’s three current objectives are to strengthen education 
leadership in ways that improve student achievement, to improve out-of-school 
learning opportunities, and to expand participation in arts and culture. 
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Summary 


Current arguments for private and public investment in the arts emphasize the po- 
tential of the arts for serving broad social and economic goals. This emphasis is a 
fairly recent phenomenon. As late as the 1960s and 1970s, the value of the arts was 
still a given for the American public. By the early 1990s, however, the social and po- 
litical pressures that culminated in what became known as the “culture wars” put 
pressure on arts advocates to articulate the public value of the arts. Their response 
was to emphasize the instrumental benefits of the arts: They said the arts promote 
important, measurable benefits, such as economic growth and student learning, and 
thus are of value to all Americans, not just those involved in the arts. 

Such benefits are instrumental in that the arts are viewed as a means of achiev- 
ing broad social and economic goals that have nothing to do with art per se. Policy 
advocates acknowledge that these are not the sole benefits stemming from the arts, 
that the arts also “enrich people’s lives.” But the main argument downplays these 
other, intrinsic benefits in aligning itself with an increasingly output-oriented, quanti- 
tative approach to public sector management. And underlying the argument is the 
belief that there is a clear distinction between private benefits, which accrue to indi- 
viduals, and public benefits, which accrue to society as a whole. 

Some arts advocates and researchers have expressed skepticism about the validity 
of arguments for the arts’ instrumental benefits, and there is a general awareness that 
these arguments ignore the intrinsic benefits the arts provide to individuals and the 
public. So far, however, little analysis has been conducted that would help inform 
public discourse about these issues. 


Study Purpose and Approach 


The goal of the study described here was to improve the current understanding of the 
arts’ full range of effects in order to inform public debate and policy. The study en- 
tailed reviewing all benefits associated with the arts, analyzing how they may be cre- 
ated, and examining how they accrue to individuals and the public through different 
forms of arts participation. 
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The basis of our study was an extensive review of published sources of several 
kinds. First, we reviewed the evidence for the instrumental benefits of the arts. Sec- 
ond, we reviewed conceptual theories from multiple disciplines we thought might 
provide insights about how such effects are generated, a subject largely ignored by 
empirical studies of the arts’ instrumental benefits. Third, we reviewed the literature 
on the intrinsic effects of the arts, including works of aesthetics, philosophy, and art 
criticism. And finally, we reviewed the literature on participation in the arts to help 
us identify factors that give individuals access to the arts and the benefits they pro- 
vide. This report synthesizes the findings from these sources and proposes a new way 
of thinking about the benefits of the arts. 

The view we propose is broader than the current view. It incorporates both in- 
trinsic and instrumental benefits and distinguishes among the ways they affect the 
public welfare. This framework acknowledges that the arts can have both private and 
public value, but also draws distinctions between benefits on the basis of whether 
they are primarily of private benefit, primarily of public benefit, or a combination of 
the two. 

Figure S.1 illustrates the framework, showing instrumental benefits on top and 
intrinsic benefits on the bottom, both arranged along a continuum from private to 
public. On the private end of the scale are benefits primarily of value to individuals. 
On the public end are benefits primarily of value to the public—that is, to communi- 
ties of people or to society as a whole. And in the middle are benefits that both en- 
hance individuals’ personal lives and have a desirable spillover effect on the public 
sphere. 

We used this framework to examine both instrumental and intrinsic benefits in 
more detail, and we use it in this report to present our findings. In the process, we 
argue for an understanding of the benefits of arts involvement that recognizes not 
only the contribution that both intrinsic and instrumental benefits make to the pub- 
lic welfare, but also the central role intrinsic benefits play in generating a// benefits 
deriving from the arts, and the importance of developing policies to ensure that the 
benefits of the arts are realized by greater numbers of Americans. 


The Case for Instrumental Benefits 


This report categorizes and summarizes the instrumental benefits claimed in the em- 
pirical studies: 


¢ Cognitive. Studies of cognitive benefits focus on the development of learning 
skills and academic performance in school-aged youth. These benefits fall into 
three major categories: improved academic performance and test scores; im- 
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Figure S.1 
Framework for Understanding the Benefits of the Arts 
Instrumental benefits 
Improved Improved Development of 
test scores self-efficacy, social capital 
learning skills, 2 
health Economic growth 
Private fiat ti Public 
benefits +P benefits 
spillover 
Captivation Expanded capacity Creation of social 
for empathy bonds 
Pleasure Cognitive growth Expression of 


communal meaning 


Intrinsic benefits 
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proved basic skills, such as reading and mathematical skills and the capacity for 
creative thinking; and improved attitudes and skills that promote the learning 
process itself, particularly the ability to learn how to learn. 

¢ Attitudinal and behavioral. The literature on attitudinal and behavioral benefits 
also focuses on the young. Three types of benefits are discussed in this literature: 
development of attitudes (e.g., self-discipline, self-efficacy) and behaviors (e.g., 
more frequent school attendance, reduced dropout rates) that improve school 
performance; development of more-general life skills (e.g., understanding the 
consequences of one’s behavior, working in teams); and development of pro- 
social attitudes and behaviors among “at risk” youth (e.g., building social bonds, 
improving self-image). 

¢ Health. The literature on the therapeutic effects of the arts can be classified by 
types of effects and populations studied. These include improved mental and 
physical health, particularly among the elderly and those who exhibit signs of 
dementia from Alzheimer’s disease; improved health for patients with specific 
health problems (e.g., premature babies, the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, patients with Parkinson’s disease, those suffering from acute pain and 
depression); reduced stress and improved performance for caregivers; and re- 
duced anxiety for patients facing surgery, childbirth, or dental procedures. 

¢ Social. The literature on community-level social benefits focuses on two general 
categories: those benefits that promote social interaction among community 
members, create a sense of community identity, and help build social capital; 
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and those that build a community’s organizational capacity through both the 
development of skills, infrastructures, leaders and other assets, and the more 
general process of people organizing and getting involved in civic institutions 
and volunteer associations. 

¢ Economic. There are three principal categories of economic benefits: direct 
benefits (i.e., those that result from the arts as an economic activity and thus are 
a source of employment, tax revenue, and spending); indirect benefits (e.g., at- 
traction of individuals and firms to locations where the arts are available); and a 
variety of “public-good” benefits (e.g., the availability of the arts, the ability to 
have the arts available for the next generation, and the contribution the arts 
make to a community’s quality of life). 


The report also provides an assessment of the quality of this body of research. 
We found that a small number of studies provide strong evidence for cognitive, atti- 
tudinal, and behavioral benefits, but the available studies of health and social benefits 
were limited in terms of data and methodology, particularly the lack of longitudinal 
data. We found the research on economic effects to be the most advanced, but more 
analysis of the relative effects of spending on the arts versus other forms of spending 
is needed. 

Overall, we found that most of the empirical research on instrumental benefits 
suffers from a number of conceptual and methodological limitations: 


¢ Weaknesses in empirical methods. Many studies are based on weak methodo- 
logical and analytical techniques and, as a result, have been subject to consider- 
able criticism. For example, many of these studies do no more than establish 
correlations between arts involvement and the presence of certain effects in the 
study subjects. They do not demonstrate that arts experiences caused the effects. 

¢ Absence of specificity. There is a lack of critical specifics about such issues as 
how the claimed benefits are produced, how they relate to different types of arts 
experiences, and under what circumstances and for which populations they are 
most likely to occur. Without these specifics, it is difficult to judge how much 
confidence to place in the findings and how to generalize from the empirical re- 
sults. 

¢ Failure to consider opportunity costs. The fact that the benefits claimed can all 
be produced in other ways is ignored. Cognitive benefits can be produced by 
better education (such as providing more-effective reading and mathematics 
courses), just as economic benefits can be generated by other types of social in- 
vestment (such as a new sports stadium or transportation infrastructure). An ar- 
gument based entirely on the instrumental effects of the arts runs the risk of 
being discredited if other activities are more effective at generating the same ef 
fects or if policy priorities shift. Because the literature on instrumental benefits 
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fails to consider the comparative advantages of the arts in producing instrumen- 
tal effects, it is vulnerable to challenge on these grounds. 


To address the second weakness—lack of specificity—we explored how effective 
different types of arts experiences may be in creating specific benefits. For example, 
we broke arts education into four types of arts experiences: an arts-rich school envi- 
ronment, art used as a learning tool, art incorporated into non-arts classes (such as 
history), and direct instruction in the arts. This approach highlights the special ad- 
vantages that hands-on involvement in the arts can bring; it also suggests the types of 
effects that might be expected from the different forms of exposure, as well as why 
some of these effects may be more significant and long-lasting than others. One of 
the key insights from this analysis is that the most important instrumental benefits 
require sustained involvement in the arts. 


The Missing Element: Intrinsic Benefits 


People are drawn to the arts not for their instrumental effects, but because the arts 
can provide them with meaning and with a distinctive type of pleasure and emotional 
stimulation. We contend not only that these intrinsic effects are satisfying in them- 
selves, but that many of them can lead to the development of individual capacities 
and community cohesiveness that are of benefit to the public sphere. 

We think that art can best be understood as a communicative cycle in which the 
artist draws upon two unusual gifts—a capacity for vivid personal experience of the 
world, and a capacity to express that experience through a particular artistic medium. 
A work of art is “a bit of ‘frozen’ potential communication” (Taylor, 1989, p. 526) 
that can be received only through direct personal experience of it. Unlike most com- 
munication, which takes place through discourse, art communicates through felt ex- 
perience, and it is the personal, subjective response to a work of art that imparts in- 
trinsic benefits. 

We challenge the widely held view that intrinsic benefits are purely of value to 
the individual, however. We contend that some intrinsic benefits are largely of pri- 
vate value, others are of value to the individual and have valuable public spillover ef- 
fects, and still others are largely of value to society as a whole (see Figure S.1, above). 
We place the following intrinsic benefits at the primarily private end of the value 
range: 


¢ Captivation. The initial response of rapt absorption, or captivation, to a work of 
art can briefly but powerfully move the individual away from habitual, everyday 
reality and into a state of focused attention. This reaction to a work of art can 
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connect people more deeply to the world and open them to new ways of seeing 
and experiencing the world. 

Pleasure. The artist provides individuals with an imaginative experience that is 
often a more intense, revealing, and meaningful version of actual experience. 
Such an experience can produce pleasure in the sense of deep satisfaction, a 
category that includes the satisfaction associated with works of art the individual 
finds deeply unsettling, disorienting, or tragic. 


Intrinsic benefits in the middle range of private-to-public value have to do with 


the individual’s capacity to perceive, feel, and interpret the world. The result of re- 


current experiences, these benefits spill over into the public realm in the form of in- 


dividuals who are more empathetic and more discriminating in their judgments of 
the world around them: 


¢ Expanded capacity for empathy. The arts expand individuals’ capacities for 


empathy by drawing them into the experiences of people vastly different from 
them and cultures vastly different from their own. These experiences give indi- 
viduals new references that can make them more receptive to unfamiliar people, 
attitudes, and cultures. 

Cognitive growth. The intrinsic benefits described above all have cognitive di- 
mensions. When individuals focus their attention on a work of art, they are “in- 
vited” to make sense of what is before them. Because meanings are embedded in 
the experience rather than explicitly stated, the individual can gain an entirely 
new perspective on the world and how he or she perceives it. 


Finally, some intrinsic benefits fall at the public end of the scale. In this case, 


the benefits to the public arise from the collective effects that the arts have on indi- 
viduals: 


¢ Creation of social bonds. When people share the experience of works of art, 


either by discussing them or by communally experiencing them, one of the in- 
trinsic benefits is the social bonds that are created. This benefit is different from 
the instrumental social benefits that the arts offer. 

Expression of communal meanings. Intrinsic benefits accrue to the public 
sphere when works of art convey what whole communities of people yearn to 
express. Examples of what can produce these benefits are art that commemo- 
rates events significant to a nation’s history or a community’s identity, art that 
provides a voice to communities the culture at large has largely ignored, and art 
that critiques the culture for the express purpose of changing people’s views. 
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How Individuals Gain Access to the Benefits 


A wide range of benefits can be gained from involvement in the arts, but we contend 
that many of them—and particularly those most often cited by arts advocates—are 
gained only through a process of sustained involvement. Three factors help explain 
how individuals become involved in the arts and thus gain access to the benefits the 
arts offer. 

The gateway experiences that acquaint individuals with the arts constitute the 
first factor. Although these initial experiences can occur at any age, they appear to be 
the most conducive to future arts involvement if they happen when people are young 
(that is, of school age, particularly pre-teen). The second factor is the quality of the 
arts experience: Individuals whose experiences are fully engaging—emotionally, men- 
tally, and sometimes socially—are the ones who continue to be involved in the arts. 
Continued involvement develops the competencies that change individual tastes and 
enrich subsequent arts experience. The third factor, which is the key difference be- 
tween individuals who participate frequently in the arts and those who do so only 
occasionally, is the intrinsic worth of the arts experience to the individual. Those who 
continue to be involved seek arts experiences because they find them stimulating, 
uplifting, challenging—that is, intrinsically worthwhile—whereas those who partici- 
pate in the arts infrequently tend to participate for extrinsic reasons (such as accom- 
panying someone to an arts event). The model of the participation process that we 
developed not only highlights these points, but also suggests how to build involve- 
ment in, and therefore demand for, the arts. 


Policy Implications and Recommendations 


The study’s key policy implication is that policy should be geared toward spreading 
the benefits of the arts by introducing greater numbers of Americans to engaging arts 
experiences. This focus requires that attention and resources be shifted away from 
supply of the arts and toward cultivation of demand. Such a demand-side approach 
will help build a market for the arts by developing the capacity of individuals to gain 
benefits from their arts experiences. Calls to broaden, diversify, and deepen participa- 
tion in the arts are, of course, hardly novel, but efforts along these lines have so far 
been hampered by a lack of guiding principles. Our analysis of how individuals de- 
velop a life-long commitment to the arts suggests a variety of ways in which to pro- 
mote this objective. 

Based on our study, we recommend a number of steps the arts community 
might take to redirect its emphasis, shifting it toward the promotion of satisfying arts 
experiences: 
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¢ Develop language for discussing intrinsic benefits. The arts community will 
need to develop language to describe the various ways that the arts create bene- 
fits at both the private and the public level. The greatest challenge will be to 
bring the policy community to explicitly recognize the importance of intrinsic 
benefits. This will require an effort to raise awareness about the need to look 
beyond quantifiable results and examine qualitative issues. 

e Address the limitations of the research on instrumental benefits. Since arts ad- 
vocates are not likely to (and should not) abandon benefits arguments in mak- 
ing the case for the arts, it is important that they be more specific in how they 
make that case in order to develop the credibility of the arguments. Future re- 
search should take advantage of the theoretical and methodological insights 
available in the non-arts literature. Moreover, future research should not con- 
tinue to be limited to instrumental benefits. 

¢ Promote early exposure to the arts. Research has shown that early exposure is 
often key to developing life-long involvement in the arts. That exposure typi- 
cally comes from arts education, community-based arts programs, and/or com- 
mercial entertainment. The most promising way to develop audiences for the 
arts would be to provide well-designed programs in the nation’s schools. But 
this approach would require more funding, greater cooperation between educa- 
tors and arts professionals, and the implementation of effective arts education 
programs that incorporate appreciation, discussion, and analysis of art works as 
well as creative production. Community-based arts programs, if well designed 
and executed, could also be an effective way to introduce youth to the arts, but 
they tend to be severely limited in resources. Another way to facilitate early arts 
involvement would be to tap into young people’s involvement in the commer- 
cial arts. High schools, for example, might consider offering film classes that en- 
gage students in discussions of some of the best American and international 
films. 

¢ Create circumstances for rewarding arts experiences. Arts organizations should 
consider it part of their responsibility to educate their audiences to appreciate 
the arts. 


Most of the benefits of the arts come from individual experiences that are men- 
tally and emotionally engaging, experiences that can be shared and deepened through 
reflection, conversations, and reading. The strategies we recommend for building arts 
involvement would help make these experiences accessible to greater numbers of 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 


Arguments for why the arts should be supported have undergone a dramatic shift 
since the mid-1960s, when the U. S. government first started funding the arts sys- 
tematically. In the early years of public funding, from the late 1960s through the 
1970s (a period in which nonprofit organizations of all shapes and sizes spread rap- 
idly from the main urban centers into communities across the country), the Ameri- 
can public hardly questioned the benefits of the arts. Public funding was intended to 
create a cultural sector befitting a nation of America’s economic and political power. 
There were, of course, charged political debates about how public funding should be 
allocated—Are major institutions that offer European high arts getting too much of 
the money? Are cultural communities outside that tradition not getting enough?— 
but the benefits of the arts themselves were rarely debated. 

In the early 1990s, however, a combination of factors put arts supporters on the 
defensive. A recession intensified budget battles at the state and federal level, there 
was growing skepticism about government programs coupled with a movement to- 
ward greater accountability, and works of art produced by publicly funded artists 
were being loudly condemned by those who saw them as offensive. The so-called cul- 
ture wars made arts supporters realize that they needed to build a case for the value of 
the arts that would effectively appeal to the American public and its legislative repre- 
sentatives. 

That case has since evolved into an argument that the arts produce benefits— 
economic growth, education, and pro-social behavior—that all Americans (not just 
those involved in the arts) recognize as being of value. To support this argument, arts 
advocates have borrowed from the language of the social sciences and the broader 
policy debate to show how the arts benefit society. The arts are said to improve test 
scores and self-esteem among the young. They are said to be an antidote to myriad 
social problems, such as involvement in gangs and drugs. They are said to be good 
for business and a stimulus to the tourist industry and thus to local economies. They 
are even said to be a mechanism for urban revitalization. The argument, in short, 
seeks to justify the arts in terms of their instrumental benefits to society. 
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There is nothing new about arguments based on instrumental benefits—in the 
19th century, for example, the arts were promoted as a means of civilizing and as- 
similating immigrants.' But these arguments now appear more pervasive than ever. 
They view the arts as a means of achieving broad economic and social goals, such as 
education, crime reduction, and community development. In other words, invest- 
ment in culture is justified in terms of culture’s ability to promote broad public pol- 
icy objectives. Some of the arguments do acknowledge that the arts have more than 
just instrumental benefits, that they also “enrich people’s lives.” But the acknowl- 
edgment is subordinated to the main argument, which aligns with an increasingly 
output-oriented, quantitative approach to public sector management. The underly- 
ing assumption is that the intrinsic benefits of the arts promote people’s personal 
goals and are therefore not within the public policy focus on benefits to society as a 
whole. 

Many arts supporters are uncomfortable with instrumental arguments as justifi- 
cation for the arts because they know that some of the claims are unsubstantiated or 
exaggerated and that they fail to capture the unique value of the arts. Yet these sup- 
porters recognize that many of the people who authorize public spending on the 
arts—and often private funding as well—will only respond if the arguments are cast 
in terms of the broad social problems that sit at the top of their agendas. 

The purpose of our study was to examine the merits of the instrumental argu- 
ments within the context of a much broader analysis of the full range of benefits of- 
fered by the arts. Our goal was to provide a better understanding of these benefits in 
order to inform public debate and policy. We set out to do the following: identify 
these benefits, analyze how they may be created, examine how they accrue to both 
individuals and communities through different forms of arts participation, address 
the relative public value of different benefits, and explore the policy implications of 
our findings. We know of no other systematic study of these issues. 


Study Approach 


We began by conducting an extensive review of published sources of several kinds: 
(1) evidence for the instrumental benefits of the arts; (2) conceptual theories from 
multiple disciplines we felt might provide insights about how such effects are gener- 
ated—a subject largely ignored by empirical studies of the benefits of the arts; (3) 
literature on the intrinsic effects of the arts, which included works of aesthetics, phi- 
losophy, and art criticism; and (4) literature on arts participation, which was used to 


' For a history of such instrumental arguments, see Stephen Benedict’s Public Money and the Muse: Essays on Gov- 
ernment Funding of the Arts (1991). See also Joli Jensen’s Is Art Good for Us? Beliefs About High Culture in Ameri- 
can Life (2002). 
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help us identify the factors that give individuals access to the arts and the benefits 
they provide. We describe these literature reviews, respectively, in Chapters Two 
through Five and elaborate on conceptual theories in the Appendix. 

In the course of this wide-ranging reading, we realized that to consider the full 
range of potential benefits of the arts, we would have to step back from the terms of 
the current debate, which are colored by the need to justify public spending on the 
arts in the face of other pressing societal demands. To do so, we developed a frame- 
work that distinguishes among benefits along two different dimensions: whether they 
are of the instrumental type or are intrinsic to the arts experience, and how they con- 
tribute to the public welfare. As we have explained, instrumental benefits are indirect 
outcomes of arts experiences. They are called instrumental because the arts experi- 
ence is only a means to achieving benefits in non-arts areas. In fact, the arts are only 
one of a number of ways these benefits can be achieved. /ntrinsic benefits, in contrast, 
are inherent in the arts experience itself and are valued for themselves rather than as a 
means to something else. The second dimension of our framework recognizes that 
the arts can contribute to the public welfare in a variety of ways. This dimension 
sorts the benefits of the arts along a continuum that ranges from those that are pri- 
marily personal, or private, on one end to those that are primarily public on the other 
end. In between are benefits that enhance individual lives and also have spillover ef- 
fects that benefit the public sphere. 

Figure 1.1 illustrates this framework and offers examples showing each category 
of benefits. Instrumental benefits are along the top, intrinsic benefits are along the 
bottom, and both types are arranged along a spectrum from private value to public 
value. On the private end of the scale (left side) are benefits primarily valuable to in- 
dividuals. On the public end (right side) are benefits that accrue primarily to the 
public, or to communities. (These benefits can even improve the lives of community 
members who have no direct experience of the arts.) In the middle range are benefits 
that enhance personal lives and also have a desirable spillover to the public welfare. 

We recognize that there are no definitive lines of demarcation along the scale of 
private to public, but this integrative way of framing the benefits of the arts has sev- 
eral advantages: 


¢ It helped us map the full range of benefits, including intrinsic benefits inherent 
in the arts experience. People are drawn to the arts not for their instrumental ef 
fects, but because encountering a work of art can be a rewarding experience—it 
can give individuals pleasure and emotional stimulation and meaning. These in- 
trinsic benefits are the fundamental layer of effects leading to many of the in- 
strumental benefits that have dominated the public debate and the recent re- 
search agenda. 
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Figure 1.1 
Framework for Understanding the Benefits of the Arts 
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¢ It helped us explore the links among types of benefits and identify the similari- 
ties and differences in the processes by which they are accrued. Our findings 
suggest that the process for most instrumental benefits differs from that for in- 
trinsic benefits. 

° It explicitly recognizes that arts benefits—both instrumental and intrinsic—can 
have both private and public value. For too long, discussions of the benefits of 
the arts have been limited by the assumption of a complete separation between 
private benefits, which are isolated into a realm of their own, and instrumental 
benefits, which improve the public sphere. Moreover, such discussions have 
failed to consider the variety of ways in which intrinsic benefits can contribute 
to the public welfare. 


Another important aspect of our study is that we focused on the arts experience, 
rather than the work of art, as a key to understanding the value of the arts in both 
private and public terms. We did not directly address distinctions among art forms or 
the organizational ecology of the arts with its nonprofit, commercial, and volunteer 
art sectors—although we do recognize the importance of these distinctions and that 
all of these sectors provide arts experience capable of generating benefits that con- 
tribute to the public welfare. We looked at the characteristics that strong arts experi- 
ences have in common—whether those experiences are of a painting, a poem, a film, 
a dance, or a musical performance; and whether they take place in a museum, a living 
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room, a classroom, or a movie theater. The critical element we sought was the emo- 
tional and mental engagement of the individual in the experience. 

Finally, our study was a conceptual exploration that synthesized empirical and 
theoretical research relevant to our inquiry. We did not evaluate individual studies of 
arts benefits; we relied on evaluations conducted by others. We did not conduct our 
own empirical work to test arts effects; we put together an overview of studies con- 
ducted by others, highlighting their strengths and weaknesses in the aggregate. We 
also did not do an in-depth review of research in other fields; we drew on insights 
from key texts in multiple fields that we found useful, sacrificing depth for breadth. 
We are aware of the risks of this approach, but we felt it was the only way to develop 
a conceptual framework in an area that falls at the crossroads of so many different 
disciplines. Our ultimate goal is to influence the way in which the benefits of the arts 
are understood and discussed, and to improve the way in which policies to promote 
these benefits are designed. 


Report Overview 


The next chapter describes the literature on the instrumental benefits of the arts. For 
each category of instrumental benefits, we provide an overview of the empirical litera- 
ture, including benefits claimed, populations studied, types of arts participation in 
question, and research methods used. Also included is an evaluation of the main limi- 
tations of the empirical literature and the questions it leaves unanswered. Chapter 
Three addresses some of the gaps in the empirical research by examining more closely 
the ways in which some of the claimed instrumental benefits of arts experiences may 
be created. This discussion distinguishes among different types of arts participation 
in schools and in communities and draws upon research on behavioral and commu- 
nity change to suggest effects likely to result from different types of arts participation. 
Although this discussion is speculative, it is meant to sensitize both researchers and 
arts advocates to the need for more specificity in their claims about instrumental 
benefits. A summary of the theoretical literature referred to in Chapter Three (which 
includes works on cognitive and behavioral development, social psychology, com- 
munity development, and economics) is presented in the Appendix. 

Chapter Four examines a missing element in both the research and the public 
discourse on the arts: the intrinsic benefits of arts experiences. Drawing on studies in 
fields such as philosophy, aesthetics, and art criticism, we discuss our contention that 
art is a unique form of communication, one capable of creating intrinsic benefits that 
enhance the lives of individuals and often contribute to the public welfare as well. 
Chapter Five describes how individuals can gain access to these benefits—that is, 
how they become initially involved in the arts, how that involvement can deepen and 
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change over time, and how that process provides benefits. Chapter Six then high- 
lights our key findings and discusses their policy implications. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Instrumental Benefits: What Research Tells Us—And What It 
Does Not 


Supporters of the instrumental argument for the arts base their case on findings from 
the growing body of empirical evidence on the benefits of the arts. These studies ini- 
tially focused on the economic benefits of the arts, but they now cover a much wider 
range of instrumental benefits, including cognitive, attitudinal and behavioral, and 
health benefits at the individual level, and social and economic benefits at the com- 
munity level. As a first step in making our argument for a different approach to the 
benefits of the arts, we review here the evidence used to support the instrumental ar- 
gument. 

Despite some major problems with this body of literature, the studies do offer 
evidence suggesting that the arts can produce public benefits at both the individual 
and the community level. However, noteworthy weaknesses—most particularly, the 
nature of the methodologies used, the selective nature of the populations studied, and 
what is often a failure to specify how arts participation generates the effects claimed 
(both in terms of the underlying theory and how the effects relate to specific forms of 
participation)—constitute holes in the evidence. And perhaps the most important 
problem of all is that the literature and the advocates who use it fail both to acknowl- 
edge that these private and public effects can be generated in other ways and to dis- 
cuss why the arts may be well suited to achieving these ends. As a result, skeptics are 
likely to remain unconvinced. 

The purpose of this review is not to analyze individual studies, but to provide a 
high-level overview of the evidence used to support the instrumental argument for 
the arts. We begin with the cognitive, attitudinal and behavioral, and health benefits 
claimed in the research, then move to the social and economic benefits. In each case, 
we describe the benefits claimed, the form of participation identified, and the types 
of analytical methods used. In addition, for individual-level benefits, we describe the 
populations that have been studied for this category of benefits and whether the evi- 
dence allows us to generalize to other population groups. Finally, we summarize the 
strengths and weaknesses of the evidence. 
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Cognitive Benefits 


Types of Benefits and Populations Studied 

Studies of cognitive benefits focus on the development of learning skills and aca- 
demic performance in school-aged youth.! The benefits of arts involvement exam- 
ined in these studies fall into three major categories: 


¢ Improved academic performance, such as grades and test scores (most particu- 
larly SAT scores). 

¢ Improved basic skills, such as reading and mathematical skills and the capacity 
for creative thinking. 

¢ Improved attitudes and skills that promote the learning process itself, partic- 
ularly the ability to learn how to learn, as well as increases in school attendance, 
self-discipline, self-efficacy, and interest in school.? 


As this list shows, these studies focus on improved grades or enhanced learning 
skills. They do not look at what Eisner (2000) has described as the range of ways in 
which the arts broaden and deepen an individual’s understanding of the world. These 
particular cognitive benefits are among the intrinsic benefits of the arts and, as such, 
are discussed later, in Chapter Four. 


Types of Arts Involvement 

Consistent with their emphasis on school-aged youth, studies of cognitive benefits 
typically focus on arts participation through formal education, which takes several 
forms: 


¢ The arts as an aid to the development of traditional academic skills, such as 
asking students who are learning to read to act out what they have read rather 
than simply repeating it verbally. 


' Useful summaries of the various studies of cognitive benefits can be found in Richard Deasy’s Critical Links: 
Learning in the Arts and Student Academic and Social Development (2002); Edward Fiske’s Champions of Change: 
The Impact of the Arts on Learning (1999); Nancy Welch’s Schools, Communities, and the Arts: A Research Compen- 
dium (1995); Judith Weitz’s Coming Up Taller (1996); the Arts Education Partnership’s Gaining the Arts Advan- 
tage: Lessons from School Districts That Value Arts Education (1999); and the fall/winter issue of the Journal of Aes- 
thetic Education (2000). 


? Several of the measures in this category are also used in studies of the attitudinal and behavioral benefits of the 
arts. Overlaps such as this reflect the close relationships among benefits and the fact that studies with different 
focuses often use the same or similar measures. 


3 Another example is the “Mozart Effect,” a frequently observed relationship between the playing of certain kinds 
of music (Mozart in the initial studies, but more-varied selections in subsequent studies) and students’ scores on 
various spatial reasoning tests. Although various studies have measured a statistically significant difference in stu- 
dents’ scores on these tests, the effects appear to be small, short lived, and of questionable substantive significance. 
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¢ Art works (e.g., paintings, music, and literature) integrated into non-arts courses 
(e.g., history and social studies) to improve students’ understanding of those 
course subjects. 

¢ The arts as a subject in their own right. This kinds of arts education can take 
one of two forms: arts appreciation (e.g., the history of art or an introduction to 
music), and training in performing or creating art in various disciplines—that 
is, “hands-on” training.‘ Hands-on training of this sort has been underscored in 
the literature as a particularly useful way to generate educational benefits.° 


By and large, studies of cognitive benefits differentiate between levels of partici- 
pation in terms of the number of years of study or classes taken. They also usually 
indicate whether instruction was in arts training or was incorporated in non-arts 
subjects, and if the latter, which art forms were taught (drama and music are the two 
most often taught).° 

Most studies of cognitive benefits focus on in-school education programs. 
Some, however, have examined community-based art programs, and these have 
found that positive cognitive benefits are not limited to in-school programs (Heath, 
1999). Although most analysts recognize that some students take private lessons out- 
side school or participate in community-based activities, we know of no studies that 
have examined whether this factor has any effect on cognitive outcomes. Some stud- 
ies have examined the important role parents play in getting funding for arts educa- 
tion (particularly school-based) programs. 


Methods 

The studies use widely varying methodologies to identify cognitive benefits. Some 
provide purely theoretical discussions, using individual case studies as illustrations; 
others provide correlational analysis or an empirical approach with formal experi- 
mental designs. Because the studies vary so much in approach and rigor, they have 
drawn strong criticism. Take, for example, the meta-analysis that Winner and Het- 
land (2000) conducted of cognitive benefit studies published during the prior ten 
years. They found that only 32 of the 1,135 studies they reviewed met the quasi- 


4 This distinction between arts appreciation and hands-on participation is consistent with the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Performance (NAEP) standards for assessing educational achievement in the arts, which 
provide separate guidelines for performing, creating, and appreciating (“reviewing” in NAEP’s terminology). 


> As we discuss in the next chapter, the key to this finding seems to be that there are different ways of learning 
(some people learn well by reading, others by acting the material out, etc.) and that different approaches to 
teaching reflect these differences. Whereas the typical school-based approach is to teach students concepts in the 
abstract, hands-on, or practical, teaching methods focus on specific practical problems and then introduce con- 
cepts as they apply to specific practical applications. 


6 Catterall (1997) notes that art and music are the most frequent disciplines taught in the first eight years of 
schooling, and that drama and music are more frequently taught in the higher grades. 
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experimental design criteria that they assert is necessary for testing significant effects.’ 
Indeed, their work led them to assert that empirical evidence of significant cognitive 
benefits is largely lacking. They also criticized these studies for their general failure to 
provide an analytical framework for explaining benefits—i.e., for not describing the 
mechanisms that cause the cognitive benefits or the way in which specific types of 
arts participation (called the treatment variable in the social sciences) trigger those 
mechanisms. 

One of the central methodological problems with the studies on cognitive bene- 
fits is the failure to distinguish between correlations among their outcome variables 
(benefits) and control variables (arts education experiences) and causality. The fact 
that the two types of measures are related does not necessarily imply that the former 
causes the latter. This problem is particularly important in studies asserting that cer- 
tain cognitive benefits—especially, higher test scores—are caused by arts education 
rather than by the much greater likelihood that students from higher socioeconomic 
backgrounds have had arts education. A particularly noteworthy exception to this 
pattern is provided by the work of Catterall (1998, 1999). He demonstrates not only 
that the effects of education hold true within as well as between socioeconomic 
groups, but that these effects appear to increase as students with lower socioeconomic 
status gain more exposure to the arts. Heath’s work (1999) on community-based arts 
programs in which the students are generally from low-income communities also 
finds that arts education effects are evident within that population. 


Attitudinal and Behavioral Benefits 


Types of Benefits and Populations Studied 
Although the literature on attitudinal and behavioral benefits sometimes treats 
changes in attitudes and behavior separately, we discuss them together here. The 
theoretical literature we reviewed on these benefits emphasized that the process of 
individual behavioral change proceeds from beliefs to attitudes, then moves to inten- 
tions and finally to behavior. Attitudinal change is best examined as a step in the dy- 
namics that lead to behavioral change. 

Like the studies of cognitive benefits, attitudinal and behavioral studies of arts 
effects focus on school-aged youth.’ They often concentrate on young students, and 


7 To be selected, a study had to be a data-based study that examined instruction in the arts in general (rather than 
a specific artistic discipline), had to include non-arts academic achievement as an outcome, and had to use a con- 
trol group—in essence a quasi-experimental design. 


8 Indeed, many of the studies that examine cognitive benefits also include studies of behavioral and attitudinal 
effects. See, for example, Richard Deasy’s Critical Links: Learning in the Arts and Student Academic and Social 
Development (2002) and Judith Weitz’s Coming Up Taller (1996). Also see RAND reports on prosocial effects: 
McArthur and Law’s The Arts and Prosocial Impact Study: A Review of Current Programs and Literature (1996); 
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a substantial subset of them focus on young people whose prior behavior or back- 
ground has led them to be considered at risk for problem behavior. The benefits dis- 
cussed in this literature can be grouped in terms of three types of effects: 


¢ The development of attitudes and behaviors that promote school performance. 
These include motivation to do well in school, self-discipline, self-efficacy (i.e., 
the belief in one’s ability to perform a variety of tasks), and specific behaviors 
such as school attendance and reduced dropout rates. 

¢ The development of more-general life skills, such as critical thinking, self- 
discipline, understanding that one’s behavior has consequences, self-efficacy, 
self-criticism, and teamwork—all skills that promote success in life as well as 
school. 

¢ The development of pro-social attitudes and behaviors among at-risk youth. 
These include developing social bonds and working with mentors who can in- 
culcate norms of what constitutes acceptable or desirable behavior (such as 
avoiding drug or alcohol use), as well as improving one’s self-image, self- 
regulation, and tolerance. 


Types of Arts Involvement 

As was true for the studies of cognitive benefits, studies of attitudinal and behavioral 
benefits concentrate on exposure to the arts through educational programs. Intensity 
of participation is often measured in terms of types of arts education courses, years of 
training, and the characteristics of this exposure, such as what disciplines, what mode 
of participation (hands-on or appreciation), and, for individuals in other institutional 
settings, the nature of the arts program. 

Many of these studies conclude that hands-on participation—especially in the 
form of public performance or presenting—is particularly beneficial. Of special note 
is the work of Heath (1999), which not only demonstrates the importance of hands- 
on participation to a variety of attitudinal and behavioral benefits, but also suggests 
reasons why this form of participation may be so effective. She notes, for example, 
that students given the responsibility for creating their own performances have a 
much greater opportunity to develop the variety of skills needed to plan a perform- 
ance, to engage in discussions about performance with peers and adult mentors and 
receive feedback from them, to learn how to collaborate with others (including how 
to accept constructive criticism), and to develop a sense of self-efficacy. Some of the 
benefits are tied specifically to the planning and practice required to prepare for the 
performance, activities that depend on teamwork and trust. The studies also ac- 


and Ann Stone et al.’s The Arts and Prosocial Impact Study: An Examination of Best Practices (1997) and The Arts 
and Prosocial Impact Study: Program Characteristics and Prosocial Effects (1999). 
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knowledge that the benefits of performing can be gained whether the activity takes 
place in school or in the community. 


Methods 

As was true for the cognitive studies, the studies of attitudinal and behavioral benefits 
employ a range of methods. Indeed, attitudinal and behavioral outcomes are often 
included in studies of cognitive benefits (Heath, 1999; Catterall, 1999). Studies of 
more-general behavioral and attitudinal benefits, especially for at-risk youth, are of- 
ten conducted in institutional settings. In this case, even if the studies use more- 
rigorous analytical methods (e.g., experimental or quasi-experimental designs), they 
are typically limited to subjects in a particular treatment program and therefore have 
to be characterized as case studies. As a result, it is difficult to generalize their results 
to other populations and contexts. 


Health Benefits 


Types of Benefits and Populations Studied 

The literature on the therapeutic effects of the arts is not nearly as well developed as 
the literature on the benefits already described.? It can be classified by the types of 
effects and populations studied: 


¢ Improved quality of life, including mental and physical health, particularly 
among the elderly and those who exhibit signs of dementia from Alzheimer’s. 

¢ Improved health for a variety of patients—such as premature babies, the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, patients with Parkinson’s disease, and those 
suffering from acute pain and depression. 

¢ Reduced stress and improved performance for caregivers. 

¢ Reduced anxiety for patients facing surgery, childbirth, or dental procedures. 


Most of the quality-of-life studies were conducted among the elderly (as the list 
above shows), but theses studies’ findings about benefits are assumed to be true for 
anyone. In contrast, the health-related studies included not just various types of pa- 
tients, but also caregivers. And they also included patients preparing for a variety of 


? The strongest studies of therapeutic effects—Verghese et al., 2003; Marwick, 2000; and Wilson et al., 
2002—appeared in the Journal of the American Medical Association and the New England Journal of Medicine and. 
concern the delayed onset and reduced risk of dementia from Alzheimer’s disease. A 1993 article by Heber in 
Perspectives in Psychiatric Care raises important issues about whether the techniques applied in “dance movement 
therapy” are actually derived from dance techniques or are simply more-general physical movement. A critique of 
the literature is presented in James and Johnson, 1997. 
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medical treatments. Although there is some overlap in the types of benefits examined 
in the two types of studies, there is also variation. The quality-of-life studies stress 
measures of good mental and physical health and concentrate on the ability of arts 
involvement to delay the loss of mental acuity. The health-related studies focus more 
on how the use of arts in therapy aids both the caregiver (by relieving stress or im- 
proving performance) and the patient (by relieving the anxiety that procedures such 
as surgery can engender or helping those with particular physical disabilities). 


Types of Arts Involvement 

There are two types of arts involvement (typically described as “arts therapies” in this 
literature): hands-on creative activity (most particularly, dance and theater) and ap- 
preciation (typically, listening to music or looking at pictures). The specific forms 
these activities take vary depending on the therapy involved: 


¢ Music therapy consists of either listening to music to induce calmness and re- 
laxation or singing (often called vocal therapy) to retrain vocal control or to 
elicit response and alertness. 

¢ Dance therapy typically involves rhythmic movement to music to foster physical 
or emotional rehabilitation. 

¢ Art therapy entails using the visual arts to facilitate communication and diagno- 
sis (most typically as a complement to psychoanalysis). 

¢ Drama therapy involves creative expression in dramatic form or psychodrama in 
which patients role-play in real-life or structured situations. 


Methods 

As Heber (1993) has noted, it is not clear how many of these therapies actually in- 
volve an “arts” treatment. In dance therapy, for example, there is typically movement 
in response to music, but this is not necessarily dancing. These studies are usually 
clinical studies of specific populations. They most often appear in medical practi- 
tioner or gerontological journals, the articles generally reporting correlations between 
the use of or presence of art in the health care environment and its generally positive 
effects on healing and general well-being. While some of these studies use quantita- 
tive outcome measures, most of them use qualitative measures of the various benefits 
and often rely on subjects’ self-reports. Few specifics are offered about the combina- 
tion of populations, ailments, and arts applications that can be most positively af- 
fected by the use of arts in health care. 
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Community-Level Social Benefits 


Types of Benefits 

The literature on the social benefits of the arts at the community level has emerged 
only in the last few years and has not yet developed connections to established theory 
in the social sciences.!° The benefits it examines fall into two general categories: 


¢ Promotion of social interaction among community members, creating a sense of 
community identity and helping to build social capital at the community level. 
¢ Empowerment of communities to organize for collective action. 


Some of the studies that fall into the first general category focus on the way the 
arts help connect members of a community together. They describe how the arts can 
create a public realm that provides opportunities for direct social contact and thus for 
establishing links and building bonds among the members of a community (Lowe, 
2000; Griffiths, 1993; Stern, 2000). These bonds help promote trust within a com- 
munity and thus help build social capital—defined as the network of norms of trust 
and reciprocity and the benefits that arise from it (Putnam, 2000). Arts events and 
activities can give people a feeling of belonging (gained through joining a group or 
becoming involved with local arts organizations) and can reinforce an individual’s 
connection to the community by giving public expression to the values and traditions 
of that community and sustaining its cultural heritage (Fromm, 1955; Lowe, 2000; 
Griffiths, 1993; Stern, 2000). (As we discuss in Chapter Four, some of these benefits 
to communities are intrinsic benefits inherent to the arts experience.) In addition, by 
fostering bridges among diverse social groups, the arts can promote tolerance and an 
appreciation of new cultures (Wali, Severson, and Longoni, 2002; Stern, 2000). Fi- 
nally, the literature in this category discusses how the arts can generate community 
pride and prestige (see, for example, Jackson, 1998). !! 

In the second category are studies maintaining that the arts can enhance condi- 
tions conducive to building a community’s organizational capacity. The enhance- 
ment comes through the development of local arts groups and leaders, through the 
promotion of cooperation among arts and non-arts groups, and through the more 
general process of people organizing and getting involved in civic institutions and 
volunteer associations—structural assets that are essential for community mobiliza- 
tion and revitalization (Wali, Severson, and Longoni, 2002; Stern, 2000). Studies of 


10 Mario-Rosario Jackson (1998) has criticized this literature for not being rooted in theories about social im- 
pacts. 


' As part of its National Neighborhood Indicators Project, the Urban Institute did exploratory work to measure 
the existence and impact of arts and culture, broadly defined, on community life. See http://www.urban.org/ 
nnip/acip.html. 
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these effects span many disciplines, including economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology, and employ a wide variety of methodologies, such 
as case studies, theoretical works, and ethnographies, as well as the more familiar em- 
pirical approaches. These studies relate to a diverse set of community populations, 
including individuals drawn together by common interests (e.g., a particular art 
form) or affiliation (e.g., association with a community arts group), social and ethnic 
groups, neighborhoods, and whole cities (as well as combinations of the various 
units). 


Types of Arts Involvement 

The studies differ substantially in terms of the types of arts involvement examined. 
Indeed, they often do not delineate specific types of arts participation, referring in- 
stead to “involvement in arts and culture” or “arts participation,” and sometimes 
maintain that the social benefits a local community derives from the arts can also 
reach those not directly involved in the arts. The more empirical studies, however, 
often concern the “informal arts” (as opposed to arts in the nonprofit or commercial 
sector), such as hands-on participation in a community arts project (Wali, Severson, 
and Longoni, 2002; Lowe, 2000). The focus in these studies is on the process of 
community members coming together to pursue shared goals—how this gives them a 
feeling of connectedness and belonging, develops trust, and creates organizational 
skills and a habit of civic involvement. Much less attention is paid to how these social 
benefits accrue to those who attend arts events, participate as appreciators or audi- 
ence members, or are involved in the arts as stewards. Moreover, given the empirical 
literature’s focus on informal arts, it is unclear whether the benefits apply to arts par- 
ticipation in the nonprofit or commercial sectors, as well as whether certain commu- 
nity characteristics are important in mediating these processes. 


Methods 

The bulk of this literature is based on case studies. Some of these look at groups of 
participants in specific arts activities or organizations (e.g., mural project, choral 
groups), whereas others examine specific projects, such as construction of a per- 
forming arts center in a city. Such studies typically focus on one form of participa- 
tion (e.g., community arts) and one type of benefit (e.g., group cohesion or encour- 


2 Community refers to many different entities, including communities of interest, ethnicity, geography, and past 
association. Community can be felt from within (e.g., feeding the poor), defined from outside (e.g., a town), or 
both (alumni of a particular college). One of our concerns with the literature was the variety of definitions used. 
For our purposes, we focused on what was relevant for social benefits, which meant we emphasized social ties, 
cohesion, developing a group identity, feelings of belonging, etc. We were also interested in the practical applica- 
tion of the power of the group, which involves structural issues relating to community (e.g., leaders, organiza- 
tions, lines delineating what is and is not in the community). In short, we were concerned with the capacity of 
individuals to overcome the barriers to collective action—to forming a community, feeling like a community, and 
acting like a community. 
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agement of civic pride). A smaller portion of the literature on social benefits collects 
data using surveys and other data collection techniques to identify the number of arts 
organizations and level of arts activities in a given community. A final group of these 
studies is developing new concepts and methods for assessing how the arts impact the 
quality of life in communities. This group is small and still in its infancy, but it may 
eventually provide some promising methods. 

Though growing rapidly in quality and quantity, the body of empirical litera- 
ture on the benefits of the arts to communities is limited by both data and method- 
ology. Given the long-term processes involved in building a sense of community or 
effecting community change, the lack of longitudinal data is a severe limitation. But 
longitudinal studies can require substantial investments with little immediate return. 
Moreover, the task of isolating the impact of the arts from that of all the other factors 
that can generate social benefits is especially difficult. The time that elapses between 
the initial arts activity (e.g., attendance) and the desired social outcome of social capi- 
tal is often so great, and the number of other factors so large, that researchers can at 
best measure intermediate outputs from the activity (e.g., interactions among strang- 
ers or becoming a subscriber) that might eventually produce social capital. 


Economic Benefits 


Types of Benefits 

Studies of the economic benefits of the arts, which were the first to examine the arts’ 
instrumental effects, are far more numerous than all the other studies we have de- 
scribed. There are several reasons for this. 

First, since few people will dispute that something which promotes economic 
growth has clear public benefits, an economic argument for the arts is a particularly 
useful starting place for convincing those who are not already supporters of the arts 
to become such. Second, in contrast to the academic fields for the other categories of 
instrumental benefits, the academic field of cultural economics is already a well- 
developed discipline with a variety of theories that can be used to explain why and 
how involvement in the arts can generate economic effects. Indeed, several different 
economic approaches are available for testing for and explaining both direct and indi- 
rect economic benefits of the arts.3 


3 There are literally dozens of studies on the economic benefits of the arts. The following works provide but a 
sampling: J. Myerscough’s The Economic Importance of the Arts in Great Britain (1988); the National Assembly of 
State Arts Agencies’ Measuring Your Arts Economy: Twelve Questions and Answers About Economic Impact Studies 
(1997); Arthur Bianchini’s “Remaking European Cities: The Role of Cultural Policies” (1993); Arthur Brooks 
and Roland Kushner’s Cultural Policy and Urban Development (2001); Greg Richards’s “The European Cultural 
Capital Event: Strategic Weapon in the Cultural Arms Race?” (2000); Allen J. Whitt’s “Mozart in the Metropolis: 
The Arts Coalition and the Urban Growth Machine” (1987); Ashish Arora et al.’s “Human Capital, Quality of 
Place and Location” (2000); and Richard Florida’s “Competing in the Age of Talent” (2000). 
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There are three principal categories of economic benefits: 


¢ Direct economic benefits are those that result from the arts as an economic ac- 
tivity and thus as a source of employment, tax revenues, and spending for local 
communities (variously defined in the literature as cities and metropolitan 
areas). These benefits fall into three different groups: employment for those who 
work in arts industries (both artists and related arts workers), in industries that 
directly supply arts organizations with goods and services, and in industries that 
benefit from providing services (e.g., food, lodging, parking) to arts consumers; 
revenues for governments who collect income, sales, and property taxes on in- 
comes, purchases, and real property of arts and related industries and their em- 
ployees and consumers;" and the increases in overall economic activity (spend- 
ing and employment) that the arts industry adds to a local market through the 
“multiplier effect”—the additional spending generated by direct expenditures 
on the arts. 

¢ Indirect economic benefits are those that result when the arts attract individuals 
and firms to locations where the arts are available. These benefits hinge on the 
attraction the arts offer to particular classes of workers (skilled) and firms (high 
value-added), an attraction that strengthens the local economy and promotes 
economic development (Florida, 2002). 

¢ “Public-good” benefits, which benefit both those who are involved in the arts 
and those who are not, include a wide range of primarily nonfinancial benefits. 
Existence benefits, for example, is the name for the satisfaction individuals derive 
from knowing the arts exist and are being preserved (much like a park or wild- 
life refuge) even if they themselves do not participate. Option value is the benefit 
people derive from knowing the arts exist and that they thus can participate in 
the future (whether they do or not). Bequest value is the satisfaction individuals 
derive from preserving the arts for the future enjoyment of their children and 
grandchildren. Finally, individuals value the arts because the arts can contribute 
to the general education and edification of the population and thus help pro- 
duce a happier and more productive population. 


Methods 

Unlike the studies of the arts’ other instrumental benefits, analyses of the arts’ eco- 
nomic benefits routinely employ empirical data to measure the size of the effects. 
Generally, these studies are conducted in local market areas (typically urban rather 
than rural markets), and the methodologies used vary depending on the category of 
benefits. Studies of direct economic benefits, for example, typically begin by mea- 


4 To the extent that many arts organizations are nonprofit, property taxes are less important since the property 
of nonprofits is exempt from taxation. 
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suring direct employment in and spending for the arts and then use some form of 
input-output analysis (which measures the connections among industries) to generate 
estimates of multiplier effects. 

The methods used in studies of indirect benefits include surveys to determine 
the preferences of different population groups for the arts (and the reported prefer- 
ences of firms for particular classes of workers), and estimates of the travel costs dif- 
ferent groups pay to attend the arts. Public-good benefits, which because they are 
nonfinancial are inherently difficult to measure, are often given a dollar value via a 
technique called contingent valuation, which asks individuals how much they would 
be willing to pay in taxes to enjoy these benefits, or via hedonic approaches that es- 
timate how proximity to the arts affects housing values (an indicator of the desirabil- 
ity of the arts to the population)." 

Despite its reliance on the empirical approach and the existence of well-specified 
theories to explain effects, the economic literature has been subject to much criticism. 
First, although the benefits can be defined conceptually, some of them, such as pub- 
lic-good and indirect benefits, are inherently difficult to measure, which means that 
the estimates reported in the literature may be considerably overstated. Second, most 
of these studies have been conducted in major urban areas and thus have excluded 
both smaller cities and nonmetropolitan areas. This second criticism may be playing 
a particularly important role in the estimates of multiplier effects, since the concen- 
tration on large cities and exclusion of the other two areas may mean that the experi- 
ences of tourists—who constitute a larger fraction of arts consumers in large cities, 
and who must pay for food, lodging, and other services while visiting—may be heav- 
ily influencing those estimates. 

And, finally, these studies receive criticism because most of them do not con- 
sider the relative effects of spending on the arts versus other forms of consump- 
tion—that is, they fail to consider the opportunity costs of arts spending. Some 
economists dispute the validity of the multipliers used in economic studies because 
they assume that spending on the arts represents a net addition to a local economy 
rather than simply a substitute for other types of spending. At issue is whether in- 
vestments in the arts sector, such as a new performing arts center, should be deducted 
from the additional spending that such an investment generates or whether the gross 
addition to total arts spending is the appropriate measure of the economic benefit. 
Seaman (2000), for example, asserts that spending on the arts merely substitutes for 
what would otherwise be spending on other goods and services. As a result, he and 
others have argued that it is more appropriate to compare gross direct spending and 


'5 Hedonic approaches essentially assess the contribution that various attributes of a housing unit and its location 
contribute to total housing value by regressing the value on those characteristics. 
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employment effects than to use multipliers that assume all net spending on the arts 
represents a direct addition to the economy." 


Evaluation of the Literature 


As this review indicates, the studies documenting the instrumental benefits of the arts 
vary greatly in focus, methods used, and analytical rigor. That variety complicates 
any attempt to evaluate the literature and appraise the applicability of the underlying 
instrumental arguments. As we have suggested, the analytical methods used to 
document those effects are uneven. Winner and Hetland (2000) point out that most 
of the cognitive benefits studies fail to use rigorous analytical methods—that is, they 
fail to use experimental or quasi-experimental designs to test for effects. This problem 
raises questions about the validity of specific studies. However, as suggested by the 
title of Winner and Hetland’s review, “Mute Those Claims: No Evidence (Yet) for a 
Causal Link Between Arts Study and Academic Achievement,” this failure means not 
that the claimed effects are not present, but that they have yet to be empirically dem- 
onstrated. Indeed, more-rigorous studies, such as those by Catterall (1997, 1998, 
1999) and Heath (1999), offer strong evidence for the presence of cognitive, attitu- 
dinal, and behavioral effects. 

DiMaggio (2002) points out a more serious issue with respect to the benefits 
literature: The question is not whether the instrumental benefits exist, but what the 
specific nature of those effects is and in what circumstances the effects can be ex- 
pected to occur. DiMaggio identifies three problems, which he calls fallacies, that are 
embedded in the cultural policy discourse on the benefits of the arts, all of which can 
be found to some degree in the studies we reviewed. The first of these, the fallacy of 
treatment, refers to the implicit assumption that all forms of arts participation pro- 
duce homogenous effects—that is, that arts education, hands-on participation by 
youth and adults, community-based arts programs, and attendance at performances 
(in whatever sector) all have similar effects. Our review of the research suggests this is 
not the case. Heath’s work (1999), for example, indicates that the process of plan- 
ning and creating a performance creates benefits different from those of other forms 
of participation. Also, research on community arts programs, as we shall describe, 
suggests that this kind of activity may provide its own, distinctive benefits to the 


'6 However, economic studies of the benefits of the arts are more sensitive to the opportunity cost critique than 
are studies in other disciplines. Indeed, there is some dispute among economists as to whether studies of direct 
economic benefits should focus on the gross effects of arts spending on a local economy or the net effects com- 
pared with other investments of funds. See, for example, Robert Baade’s paper on the economic effect that the 
Staples Center (a sports and concert events venue) has had on the City of Los Angeles, California (Baade, 2004), 
and Bruce Seaman’s paper comparing the economic impacts of arts and sports (Seaman, 2004). 
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community. There is no reason to assume that the same benefits can be derived from 
attendance at professional performances. 

A second problem DiMaggio sees is the fallacy of homogeneity, which is his name 
for the assumption that the arts (even when appropriately specified) will have the 
same effects on different types of participants and in different types of communities. 
This is equivalent to assuming that the arts contribution to local economies will be 
the same regardless of the share that nonresidents contribute to local arts spending, or 
that arts education will have similar effects on the learning process of youth, regard- 
less of their level of educational development. 

DiMaggio’s third problem, the fallacy of the linearity of effects, is the assumption 
that benefits are generated in direct proportion to the level of arts participation—that 
is, that benefits increase as a linear function of participation in the arts. This assump- 
tion may be valid in some circumstances—for example, the level of economic bene- 
fits may increase as a direct function of the amount spent on the arts in a local econ- 
omy—but it is unlikely to be valid in all circumstances. For example, to the extent 
that community-level social benefits require the accumulation of a critical mass of 
local residents to become involved in the arts before social capital is formed within 
the community, the relationship between arts involvement and the generation of so- 
cial capital will assume the form of increasing returns to scale. A similar pattern is 
likely in the case of certain cognitive and behavioral benefits at the individual level, to 
the extent that individual participants must acquire certain skills or be involved with 
the arts over sustained periods before the benefits can be realized. However, there 
may be circumstances—e.g., the existence value we described earlier, in our discus- 
sion of economic benefits—where at some point the addition of another arts organi- 
zation in the community adds less benefit than the addition of earlier arts organiza- 
tions did. Under these circumstances, there may be a relationship of diminishing 
marginal returns. 

To these three problems we would add a fourth fundamental weakness of the 
research on instrumental benefits: the failure to examine the comparative advantage 
of the arts over other means of achieving the same effects. Cognitive benefits can, for 
example, be promoted by better schooling, social benefits by forms of community 
activity other than arts involvement, and economic benefits by public investments in 
alternatives to the arts. 

In the next chapter, we address a number of these limitations. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Instrumental Benefits: Getting More Specific 


As underscored in the last chapter, research on the instrumental benefits of the arts 
fails to specify the mechanisms by which arts participation creates specific benefits. It 
also fails to specify the circumstances in which benefits accrue, the populations most 
likely to benefit in such circumstances, and the level of arts involvement needed to 
generate benefits. To address these issues, we reviewed literature from a range of dis- 
ciplines to learn what is known about how individuals and communities change and 
to explore the relevance of this knowledge to arts participation and its claimed effects. 
Readers interested in a detailed summary of the main theories gleaned from the lit- 
erature should direct their attention to the Appendix.! 

This chapter builds on the knowledge we gained in our literature review to pro- 
vide more specificity about the circumstances likely to create instrumental benefits, 
and what types of benefits are likely to flow from specific circumstances. We ac- 
knowledge that this is an exploratory discussion designed to promote closer attention 
to the ways in which individuals and communities may change through arts in- 
volvement. In the process, we hope to encourage further empirical studies that test 
whether any of these suggested connections can be demonstrated. 

As we did in the last chapter, we begin with individual benefits and move to 
community benefits. 


Creating Benefits to Individuals 


The arts are claimed to have cognitive, attitudinal, and behavioral benefits for chil- 
dren who are exposed to the arts in school. The treatment variable is typically arts 
education, which comes in a number of forms. We know of no studies that examine 


| By and large, the empirical literature on arts benefits fails to connect with theories from other disciplines that 
might explain how different aspects of the arts experience can generate instrumental benefits. The notable excep- 
tion to this pattern is the literature on the economic benefits of the arts. 
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whether these benefits accrue to adults involved in creating, appreciating, or sup- 
porting the arts. 

The emphasis on education and youth is understandable given the critical role 
that schools play as the primary environment in which children acquire both substan- 
tive knowledge and the critical skills that are the building blocks of both their educa- 
tional development and the personal and social skills that are key to their success in 
school and, later, in their work and personal lives. Moreover, because formal educa- 
tion is primarily concentrated in these formative years, children and adolescents are 
the natural population for these studies. In addition, as the theoretical literature on 
learning emphasizes, the transition from early childhood to primary schooling marks 
the transition from intuitive learning (which is based on observation and entails de- 
veloping a natural understanding of how things work) to rule-based, or scholastic, 
learning (which typically stresses the acquisition of literacies, concepts, and the disci- 
plinary forms of school). This transition in styles of learning is often quite difficult 
for young people whose learning skills and styles are not well suited to the linguistic 
and logical/mathematical styles emphasized in schools. 

Although the empirical studies analyze the benefits of arts education, they rarely 
define the kind of arts education their subjects have been involved in. Instead, they 
often describe arts education in terms of the number of years of arts training or 
courses taken. What we do here is select different forms of arts education—also 
called treatments—and explain why they are likely to create certain kinds of benefits. 
Then, where we can, we suggest which kinds of young people are likely to benefit the 
most in such circumstances. Note that benefits associated with a specific treatment 
are not necessarily exclusive to that treatment; it is conceivable that they could be 
gained through one or more of the other treatments as well. For example, an im- 
proved attitude toward the arts and school could reasonably be associated not only 
with an arts-rich environment (as it is in the discussion that follows), but also with 
the use of the arts as a pedagogical tool to help students learn. 

The treatments we describe are as follows: 


¢ An arts-rich school environment, which incorporates the arts throughout the 
school curriculum and/or offers students a range of extracurricular activities in 
the arts. 

¢ Art used as a pedagogical tool to help students learn. Examples are the use of 
music while studying or performing a scene from a reading lesson. 

¢ Art integrated into non-arts courses as a means of teaching non-arts subjects, 
such as history and social studies. 


? Health benefits are not included in the discussion here because, as we noted earlier, in discussing the empirical 
literature, the literature on the health effects of the arts is not well developed and is basically atheoretical. 
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¢ Direct instruction in the arts, including both arts appreciation and courses that 
teach creative skills, such as choir, orchestra, or painting. 


Arts-Rich School Environment and Associated Benefits 

Schools differ not only in the types of arts education they offer as part of the aca- 
demic curricula, but also in the extent to which the arts are part of the general school 
environment. Some schools provide an arts-rich environment by infusing the arts 
into the different subject areas, hanging art on the walls, putting on plays, etc.; others 
offer extracurricular activities in the arts (such as school bands, orchestras, drama 
clubs, choir, visual arts exhibits); and still others may do a combination of curricular 
and extracurricular arts enrichment. An arts-rich school environment is also one that 
acknowledges the value of such activities and provides recognition to student partici- 
pation. 

Schools with an arts-rich environment offer a variety of opportunities for stu- 
dents to develop positive attitudes toward the arts and toward school more generally. 
These benefits may be particularly important for students whose learning skills and 
styles are not well suited to academic success in a traditional academic setting, but 
they would accrue to other students as well. The kinds of benefits that could develop 
from an arts-rich school environment are as follows: 


¢ Improved attitudes toward arts and school. As the theoretical literature on atti- 
tudinal and behavioral change emphasizes, an individual’s attitudes (a critical 
determinant of his or her subsequent behavior) are typically influenced by a 
combination of experiences, associations, and positive reinforcement. Thus, in- 
volvement in school-based arts activities (as well as arts activities in the commu- 
nity or the home) can influence an individual’s attitudes not only toward the 
arts, but also toward the institutions he or she associates with the arts experi- 
ences (in this case, school). 

¢ New role models, mentors. The opportunities that students have to form asso- 
ciations with faculty advisors and teachers, who can serve as role models and 
mentors, as well as with peers who share their interests, can reinforce their atti- 
tudes both toward the arts (and other pro-social behavior) and toward school 
and other institutions (e.g., churches, community groups) that also can play a 
formative role for youth. 

* Growth in self-confidence and self-efficacy. The opportunity to define success 
in school not simply in terms of the traditional school measures (such as grades 
and test scores in traditional academic classes), but also in terms of rewarding 
school-based arts experiences, inclusion in arts-focused social groups, and suc- 
cess in arts classes and activities provides an important way for students to de- 
velop self-confidence and a sense of being well integrated into the school envi- 
ronment. 
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Self-efficacy, which is the individual’s perceived ability to accomplish a variety 
of tasks, is a particularly important concept in theoretical discussions of the causes of 
behavioral change. It has been identified in both the educational and the behavioral 
literature as key to successful learning and to pro-social behavior more generally 
(Bandura, 1977). Indeed, Zimmerman (1995) states that self-efficacy improves an 
individual’s ability to learn in several ways: it increases confidence in one’s ability to 
solve problems; it induces one to expect success and to attribute that success to one- 
self; it helps one cope with the stresses and frustrations inherent in the learning proc- 
ess; it leads one to engage in situations in which one is likely to succeed and to avoid 
situations in which one might fail. 


Arts Used as Pedagogical Tool and Associated Benefits 
As we indicated above, the transition from early childhood to the primary school en- 
vironment typically involves a transition from intuitive to rule-based learning. In the 
school environment, students are usually taught in terms of concepts and rules, and 
educators often expect students to regurgitate facts, concepts, and problems as they 
have been taught. As Gardner (1999) notes, this type of transition can sometimes 
produce disconnections for learners. For example, empirical analysis has shown that 
the transition from intuitive to scholastic learning often involves an apparent decline 
in language performance because of the irregular nature of English language usage. 
The problems can be intensified by the fact that students have different styles of 
learning. Gardner (1999) notes that individuals use many different forms of intelli- 
gence in the learning process and that these capacities are much broader than the lin- 
guistic and logical/mathematical modes of learning emphasized in scholastic ap- 
proaches. He identifies eight different types of intelligences: language, logical- 
mathematical, spatial, musical, naturalist, kinesthetic (using the body to solve prob- 
lems or make things), interpersonal (understanding other individuals), and intraper- 
sonal (understanding ourselves). Not only can all individuals learn in each of these 
different ways, but the relative strength of these different intelligences varies across 
individuals. Thus, the ways in which such intelligences are involved and combined to 
carry out different tasks and solve diverse problems will also differ. This diversity in 
learning styles makes the arts (and arts-related techniques) well suited for teaching 
traditional academic skills. Bransford (1979), for example, cites studies showing that 
when poor readers were taught to create image “pictures” of words they were hearing 
or to associate descriptions of individuals in a story with specific individuals they 
knew, they were better able to recall and understand what they had read. In other 
words, certain activities—visualizing, verbalizing, and so forth—have different impli- 


3 There is some debate within the social psychology literature about whether self-efficacy is restricted to a par- 
ticular domain (e.g., a particular art form, such as dancing) or has a more general effect on the individual. 
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cations as distinct modes of acquiring new information, and individuals have differ- 
ent preferences and abilities for learning modes. 

The strength of these effects, however, is unclear. Although the benefits of this 
use of the arts may be readily accessible to students regardless of their prior experi- 
ence with the arts, the arts in this situation are really being used to place new infor- 
mation in a more familiar context (and thus as an aid in understanding the new in- 
formation) rather than to transfer specific knowledge of the arts to a different 
context. This distinction is important, because the theoretical literature on cognition 
recognizes three different levels of comprehension: the ability to recall newly learned 
information, the ability to apply that information to a context similar to the one in 
which it was learned, and the ability to apply that information to a context very dif 
ferent from the one in which it was learned. This last form of comprehension (called 
transfer) is the highest level of understanding. Using the arts in the way we have just 
described corresponds not to this highest level, but only to the first and second levels. 


Arts as a Means of Teaching Non-Arts Subjects 
The literature on learning underscores that the learning process involves relating new 
information to existing bodies of knowledge. As Bransford (1979, p. 136) puts it, 
“To grasp the meaning of a thing, an event, or a situation, is to see it in relationship 
to other things.” Integrating the arts into the teaching of the more traditional aca- 
demic subjects builds on this insight, as well as on the recognition of different learn- 
ing styles and forms of intelligence, to enrich students’ understanding of other sub- 
jects. This type of arts education, as we stated earlier, is seen most frequently in 
history and social studies classes, where the use of art objects from a particular period 
or culture can help students gain a richer sense of the culture or period they are 
studying. Moreover, it can enrich their understanding of the art itself by placing it in 
a particular social, political, and historical context. In the literature, this use of the 
arts is typically described for middle or secondary schools, but it appears to be akin to 
the approach used in college art history classes, the major difference being that the 
emphasis in the earlier grades is on the academic subject rather than the art per se. 

The magnitude of these effects—particularly the ability to transfer knowledge 
gained from the arts to non-arts subjects—is likely to depend on the individual stu- 
dent’s level of familiarity with and knowledge of arts subjects. The theoretical litera- 
ture on learning, for example, identifies a third form of learning in addition to the 
intuitive and scholastic forms. This third type, disciplinary learning, involves a 
minimum level of mastery of skills and concepts of a particular domain. It is this 
form of learning that is most likely to facilitate transfer between arts and non-arts 
subjects. 

Thus, although this type of arts education can promote relatively immediate 
benefits, it is likely to have its largest effects on those who already have some 
grounding in the arts, something that requires time and prior experience. 
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Direct Instruction in the Arts and Associated Benefits 

Direct instruction in the arts, which includes both arts appreciation courses and in- 
struction on creating art, is likely to have different kinds of effects and to be most 
relevant to different kinds of students depending on the type of instruction the stu- 
dent receives. 

Arts Appreciation. There is a glaring absence of discussion of arts appreciation 
courses, such as literature or music theory, and their effects on participants. It is not 
clear why researchers pay so little attention to such courses (perhaps because of the 
general indifference to the intrinsic benefits of arts experiences in the public dis- 
course?), but it is nevertheless surprising given that the diversity of artistic forms and 
subject matter provides such a rich context within which to learn. Another reason 
may be that the empirical studies of the arts’ instrumental benefits focus on younger 
children, who receive very little instruction in arts appreciation. For children of this 
age, historical and critical perspectives on the arts should be linked to hands-on in- 
struction, since a young child can best absorb these concepts when they are linked to 
the problems the child is working through (Gardner, 1989). 

Creation of Art. As already noted, training in creating, or “doing,” art appears 
to be the most fruitful way of producing both educational and behavioral types of 
instrumental benefits. Part of the reason for this may be, as Gardner (1989) suggests, 
that the learning process involved in such training differs from the learning process 
more generally. Gardner notes, for example, that children’s performance in most ar- 
eas of development improves with age, but that children are able to develop surpris- 
ingly high levels of artistic competence in their early years. In addition, whereas per- 
ception and comprehension capacities develop in advance of production in other 
areas of learning, the reverse appears to be true in the arts. Finally, Gardner suggests 
that while there is typically a parallel in other areas of learning between children’s 
levels of learning in related subjects, children display much greater differences in 
competence across different artistic disciplines (Gardner, 1989). 

At the root of these differences may well be the fact, as suggested in Chapter 
Two, that “doing” is a particularly effective way of learning. Indeed, Gardner (1989) 
argues that unlike the traditional scholastic approach, in which concepts are taught 
independently of practical problems, hands-on training in a specific art form provides 
an opportunity to involve students directly in the arts and use that practical experi- 
ence to introduce concepts typically taught independently in the schools. This is his 
reason for suggesting that historical and critical perspectives be introduced in the 
course of hands-on instruction. Gardner goes on to draw implications for educational 
practice more generally from the ways in which practical arts instruction is con- 
ducted. Specifically, he asserts that arts education should be carried out over signifi- 
cant periods of time and should allow ample time for feedback, discussion, and re- 
flection. 
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These advantages of hands-on instruction build on several of the key theoretical 
concepts of learning already discussed. Because it involves an integrated and progres- 
sive approach to teaching both practical skills and concepts, hands-on training is well 
suited to the cumulative nature of the learning process, in which new pieces of in- 
formation are integrated into existing bodies of knowledge. Similarly, because hands- 
on training involves a diverse set of skills or intelligences, it is well suited to adapta- 
tion to the diverse learning styles and skills of students. And hands-on training in the 
arts almost necessarily requires students to monitor their own learning process and to 
recognize how important feedback—the practice of demonstrating their ability to 
perform what they have been taught—is to their progress. 

Theoretical research on learning stresses the importance of these two elements 
for becoming an effective learner. Monitoring one’s own learning process requires 
individuals to develop specific criteria to guide a self-evaluation of that process—in 
other words, they must develop the ability to know when they understand what they 
learn. And feedback is key in this context. Both elements are essential to learning 
how to learn, which is perhaps the most important instrumental benefit of arts edu- 
cation. 

In addition, “doing” art provides a particularly effective way to develop the per- 
sonal skills that are critical not only to becoming an effective learner, but to behav- 
ioral change as well. As discussed in the Appendix, the ability to translate attitudes 
and intentions into behavior is tied to the development of such personal skills as the 
ability to understand the consequences of one’s actions, the ability to plan to achieve 
a desired goal, and self-discipline and self-regulation. Heath’s work (1999) suggests 
that the key mechanism here appears to be the degree of preparation for performing. 
Preparation for a successful performance requires self-discipline and planning, which, 
if they lead to success, will build an individual’s perceived self-efficacy. 

Moreover, Heath also notes that working with other students who share com- 
mon interests and goals and with teachers who can serve both as role models and 
sources of feedback can provide students with the mentoring and reinforcement 
needed to develop and exercise these skills. 

However, as this discussion has indicated, neither of these benefits is likely to be 
triggered by a single arts experience. Whether we are talking about learning how to 
learn or developing the personal skills instrumental in promoting behavioral change 
and educational success, sustained involvement in the arts education process is neces- 


sary. 
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Creating Benefits to Communities 


Social Benefits 

The Appendix presents a framework for understanding how social and economic 
benefits are linked to arts experiences. This framework also gives us a structure for 
describing how the arts contribute to communities. At the most basic level, the arts 
provide opportunities for people to come together through their attendance at arts 
events and classes, arts festivals, and arts fairs. Regular involvement in these arts ac- 
tivities can produce social solidarity and social cohesion through the creation of 
community symbols (e.g., neighborhood murals) and community identity. The arts 
can also offer opportunities for building social capital, since interest and involvement 
in the arts can lead people to participate in arts-based associations and organiza- 
tions—for example, subscribing to community-based arts organizations, performing 
with arts-based groups such as choirs and neighborhood theaters, and volunteering 
with such groups or becoming a member of their boards. 

The move from social capital to community organizing involves the develop- 
ment of both a sense of collective efficacy and skills in leadership and organization.‘ 
The way in which the arts facilitate these developmental processes is through the 
raising of funds for local arts projects or facilities, the running of arts organizations 
and community arts projects, and the advising of local arts groups. The arts can also 
help create linkages across different groups, thus developing intergroup cooperation 
and establishing partnerships. 

Building a sense of community and developing a capacity for collective action 
require the kind of sustained involvement in multiple activities over time that is nec- 
essary for the creation of many of the individual-level benefits. However, unlike most 
individual benefits, these social benefits typically require what might be called same- 
group participation—that is, the same group of individuals (e.g., the same ten or fifty 
people, or subsets thereof) need to participate over time. Not all social benefits re- 
quire same-group participation, but the more complex community benefits require 
that personal ties be created through ongoing collaboration. 

The benefits will differ, however, depending on whether the community is in- 
volved in creating art, appreciating art, or promoting art, as we describe next. 

Creating Art. Although one might think of artists as solitary, many ways of cre- 
ating art involve groups of artists and can lead to social interactions among the same 
group of people. Taking an art class, rehearsing as a choir, painting au plein air at a 


4Tt is important to note, however, that, as Bourdieu (1984) points out, the selective character of arts participa- 
tion (which tends to be dominated by the well educated) can serve to differentiate between the affluent and others 
based on their stock of cultural capital. In addition, there is a philosophical debate about the role that the arts can 
play in building community. Some critics argue, for example, that public and corporate support for the arts leads 
to noncontroversial art, and they criticize such art for promoting social cohesion without addressing the structural 
conditions that cause some communities to be at a disadvantage. 
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regular time and place, choreographing with a dance troupe—all of these are exam- 
ples of activities that regularly bring the same individuals together over a period of 
time, leading to the development of social bonds. Individuals develop a sense of 
community as they exchange favors (such as meeting to learn lines, loaning painting 
supplies); identify themselves with a cast, music ensemble, or choral group; and de- 
velop a sense of trust and expectations of reciprocity. Indeed, the primary purpose of 
certain types of creative activity—community art, for example—is to build a sense of 
community and create a social identity among the participants. 

But is there something different and somehow better about the sense of com- 
munity gained from creative activity as opposed to other group activities—competing 
on a sports team, attending religious services, joining a coffee klatch, etc.? As dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, the communicative nature of the arts, the personal nature 
of creative expression, and the trust associated with revealing one’s creativity to others 
may make joint arts activities particularly conducive to forging social bonds and 
bridges across social divides. Also, through the arts of ethnic traditions—such as clas- 
sical Indian dance or Jamaican steel drums or Japanese raku ceramics—participants 
develop and maintain their cultural heritage, and they communicate their cultural 
identity to outsiders.» There is also a group phenomenon in which the individual 
feels that the power of the group somehow transcends or at least exceeds the sum of 
the individual parts. Choral group singers, dancers in a troupe, symphonic orchestra 
members, and members of a drum circle experience the group as producing some- 
thing that overwhelms both the creators and the audience. 

Appreciating Art. Arts appreciation is hardly mentioned in the literature on so- 
cial benefits, but collective appreciation of art clearly has instrumental social benefits. 
The greatest social benefits are likely to arise among subscribers, lecture series partici- 
pants, and students in arts appreciation classes, if the same individuals are brought 
together repeatedly. Although this regular assembling of people committed to the 
same activity is not unique to the arts (season ticket holders for spectator sports and 
followers of the NASCAR circuit come to mind), the arts are a form of shared pas- 
sion that might engender a sense of community among frequent attendees of differ- 
ent social and economic backgrounds and occupational status, ethnicity and race, 
and age and geography. We return to this subject in the next chapter, when we dis- 
cuss the public benefits we identify as intrinsic rather than instrumental. 

Though group attendance is the most direct path from arts appreciation to re- 
alizing these social benefits, it is also possible that an individual could participate 
alone or as part of a small group and, by virtue of this experience, establish connec- 
tions and bonds to others that would be realized subsequently. Book groups are a 
popular example of this. An individual typically reads the book alone and then meets 


> Debates about maintaining the purity of the art versus appealing to the mainstream surround this form of mi- 
nority-to-majority communication. 
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with others in a group. This act of meeting to discuss the work (and many other 
topics) can be a powerful source of social bonding. 

Supporting the Arts. In many regards, participating in the arts as a supporter, 
or steward, is the most direct route to many of the social benefits described above. 
Coming together with other people committed to the same arts organization, sup- 
porting the same project or arts festival, starting up a new group—these all provide 
an ideal set of activities for building a sense of community and generating social capi- 
tal. Stewardship can include volunteers, board members, patrons, public officials, and 
even audience members. Indeed, supporting the organization or its members may be 
an audience member’s primary reason for attending. 

Volunteers in the arts, working together toward a shared objective—whether 
the task is constructing sets, raising funds, giving tours, or stuffing envelopes—have 
the opportunity to develop ties and bonds and a commitment to the organization. 
Volunteering might also mean board membership. Indeed, board members often 
come to mind first when one considers the social benefits of the arts and the creation 
of social capital. The social contacts and networks associated with overseeing an arts 
organization are often both the contributions and the benefits of board service. 
Moreover, by participating in the life of an organization this way, board members 
may develop not only social capital, but also specific competencies (such as the ability 
to review accounting procedures, to hire executive directors, and to revise bylaws) 
that can be beneficial to other community organizations. 

Even though they are perhaps the least direct types of stewards, donors and 
other arts patrons can accrue social benefits through a feeling of commitment and 
belonging to a particular arts organization or local community. Public officials may 
authorize taxpayer funds for an organization or a specific event, as well as provide a 
source of legitimacy. In any event, to the extent that such private and public contri- 
butions improve the organization’s chances of survival, this form of participation 
helps maintain community organizations. 

This brings us to the other category of social benefits: development of the ca- 
pacity for collective action. In principle, all forms of participation can help develop 
this capacity, though the most effective one is likely to be stewardship for the types of 
competencies that are employed. Participating in the informal arts, as chronicled by 
Wali (2002), is one path of stewardship that can build both individual and commu- 
nity capacities. It may start with an individual creating some form of art and evolve 
into organizational activities, from identifying people who can organize others to 
mounting a successful play or project. The characteristics of the informal arts, such as 
accessibility to people of all types and skill levels and performance in public spaces 
(e.g., church basements, community centers, parks, schools), attract some people 
who have the least experience, ties, and resources. In many cases, these people be- 
come involved in organizing some aspect of the activity. Specific skills that partici- 
pants in informal arts might acquire include the ability to run a rehearsal or meeting; 
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knowing how to allocate time and other resources; knowing how to obtain needed 
equipment, permits, and funds, and how to recruit new participants; and knowing 
how to arrange advertising for the event. These activities build social and leadership 
skills and involve people in the civic life of their communities. 

It is clear that such skills and civic involvement can contribute to the collective 
capacity of communities to address their own problems. Stewards of the arts—from 
volunteers to board members to donors and public officials—contribute to demo- 
cratic civic life. Stepping forward to help produce a local production, launching a 
fund-raising campaign, and securing rehearsal or studio space in a community center 
are some of the many ways that people who may be drawn into local art communities 
might develop management and organizational competencies, a sense of collective 
efficacy, and relationships within the community in aid of future undertakings. Put- 
ting on an arts festival, preparing one’s own group to join in a community exhibi- 
tion, or advocating to save funding for a local arts agency or organization would in- 
volve disparate groups coming together to work on a common event, possibly laying 
the groundwork for intergroup cooperation to face other community challenges. 
While such organizational capacities, intergroup cooperation, and linkages across 
communities can contribute a great deal to community revitalization, particularly 
where the arts may provide the one point of agreement among disparate interests,° 
expectations must be tempered by the realization that the cultural sector is one of 
many sectors that must work together over time. 


Economic Benefits: Why They Are a Special Case 

The theoretical literature we have described so far suggests that instrumental benefits 
are often tied to the process of sustained arts involvement rather than to any specific 
participation activity. Thus, the greater an individual’s level of involvement with the 
arts, the more likely he or she is to realize various categories of benefits. This is not 
the case, however, with economic benefits. Rather than focusing on individual pat- 
terns of involvement with the arts over time, the economics literature emphasizes 
how individual participation in activities, when aggregated across individuals, can 
trigger a variety of economic benefits. 

Consider, for example, the category of direct benefits (see discussion in Chapter 
Two). The literature on direct benefits emphasizes how individual consumer choices, 
when considered in the aggregate, build demand for the arts and thus, in turn, 
stimulate the growth of the local economy. In this context, an arts aficionado who 
attends ten performances a year is equivalent to ten casual participants who attend 


© Strom’s study (1999) of the development of a new performing arts facility in New Jersey provides an example of 
the arts as a unifying issue among citizens, developers, city officials, and arts advocates. However, building arts 
venues as a cornerstone of economic development has lately been criticized in the European literature (Bianchini, 
1993; Belfiore, 2002; Merli, 2002). 
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one performance a year. Thus, from an economic perspective, the benefits of the arts 
are independent of the level of individual involvement. The literature on indirect 
benefits is similar in that it premises indirect benefits less on specific patterns of indi- 
vidual involvement (such as mode of participation or preferred discipline) than on 
the different socioeconomic characteristics of those who value the arts and those who 
do not. 

Perhaps the clearest example of this difference between the economic and other 
approaches to instrumental benefits lies in the case of the public good. As discussed 
in Chapter Two, public-good benefits are specifically predicated on the value indi- 
viduals attach to the benefits the arts may provide either to the individuals themselves 
or to others, but not on the individual’s direct involvement in the arts. Thus, the 
existence, option, and bequest benefits are not realized through one’s direct participa- 
tion in the arts but, rather, through the arts being available in one’s community. 
Moreover, the prestige value that a community can obtain from the arts is based on 
the benefits that the community as a whole realizes from the esteem in which the 
community is held because of the arts available in the local area. 

Although the literature on cultural economics is unique in the degree to which 
it has applied economic theory to the arts per se, the mechanisms through which 
these benefits are conveyed (with the exception of the public-good benefits) are nei- 
ther specific to the arts nor predicated on the special character of the arts. For exam- 
ple, the multiplier effect driving the direct economic benefits of the arts to local 
communities is essentially the same whether what is producing the effect is the arts or 
some other type of economic activity (high-technology industry, for instance). Simi- 
larly, the comparative advantage that an arts-rich environment provides for stimu- 
lating local economic development could also be provided by other types of local 
amenities (say, a pleasant climate or a location along a seashore). Finally, many of the 
public-good benefits that the arts can provide can be provided by other types of pub- 
lic goods (e.g., educational facilities). 

Thus, although the theory within the cultural economics literature is better de- 
veloped than the theories in other areas, the mechanisms that produce the benefits 
are in no way unique to the arts. This, of course, is one reason why critics of this lit- 
erature focus on the opportunity cost issue—that is, the relative effectiveness of the 
arts versus other types of economic activity for generating economic benefits. 

Despite the generic nature of the mechanisms presumed to generate economic 
benefits from arts participation, the cultural economics literature does not ignore the 
fact that some types of participation are more conducive to benefits than others. Re- 
search on direct benefits, for example, places considerably more importance on at- 
tending live arts performances and visiting visual arts museums and galleries than it 
does on hands-on participation because those who attend live performances or visit 
museums or galleries have to pay for those experiences, creating a flow of spending. 
Moreover, the magnitude of these multiplier effects ought to be larger in communi- 
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ties with more-established commercial and nonprofit sectors, since cash flows are 
likely to be greater in the commercial and large nonprofit sectors than in the com- 
munity and volunteer sectors. Indeed, this possibility could help explain why com- 
munities with well-known arts institutions may get more return for their arts spend- 
ing than communities without such institutions do. 

In contrast, the indirect benefits of the arts are predicated on the attraction the 
arts hold for well-educated and talented people. The literature on this topic focuses 
exclusively on such individuals’ desire to attend concerts and other performances and 
to visit galleries and museums, but that does not mean these individuals may not also 
be attracted to places where there are ample opportunities for hands-on participation 
in the arts (e.g., community theaters, ensembles). In addition, the importance that 
firms are presumed to place on sponsoring and supporting arts organizations suggests 
that stewardship is also conducive to promoting the indirect benefits. 


Conclusions 


So, what has our analysis taught us about the instrumental benefits of the arts? As 
Chapter Two described, we learned that many of the claims that have been made 
about the arts’ instrumental benefits are unsubstantiated. But, also as described, we 
learned that the failure to demonstrate clear links between arts involvement and spe- 
cific benefits lies in methodological problems. This chapter presents some exploratory 
analysis, the purpose being to help base the possibility of such effects on an under- 
standing of how they may be occurring in specific circumstances with specific popu- 
lations. While this exercise may not be conclusive, it does offer suggestive observa- 
tions to guide future inquiries in this area. Most important, it suggests why some 
instrumental benefits are more likely to be created than others, and why some are 
more likely to have a significant and lasting impact than others. We summarize these 
observations next. 


Individual-Level Benefits 

¢ Some forms of arts education are more likely to produce benefits than others, an 
observation that suggests empirical studies must be more specific about the type 
of arts activities engaged in by their subjects. The strongest arts-involvement ef- 
fects on young people are likely to come from direct involvement in the per- 
forming arts. This is one of the few areas in which empirical studies have suc- 
cessfully demonstrated benefits from specified arts involvement. The theoretical 
literature offers potential explanations for why these benefits are likely to be cre- 
ated in such circumstances. 
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¢ Using the arts to teach concepts in non-arts subjects may be particularly useful 
for students who have nontraditional learning styles, but these effects may not 
be particularly strong overall. 

¢ Of the claimed cognitive effects of arts participation on children, the enhance- 
ment of learning skills is more likely to occur than is the enhancement of 
knowledge acquisition in non-arts subjects (such as the development of mathe- 
matical skills). 

¢ Perhaps the most important insight gained from the theoretical literature is that 
the process of change in individuals and communities proceeds in stages, these 
stages build one upon another, and this process typically takes time and sus- 
tained involvement. All but the most ephemeral benefits—which are those that 
accrue from the use of the arts as a pedagogical tool (for such tasks as recalling 
new information) and the effect of Mozart’s music on spatial reasoning—are 
likely to require sustained involvement in the arts. These effects are minor and 
short lived. The more important benefits, such as learning how to learn and de- 
veloping the personal skills needed for behavioral change, will not be triggered 
by short-term arts involvement. 


Community-Level Benefits 

¢ Most types of arts involvement have a social dimension that is likely to create 
many of the benefits claimed, assuming that the activity brings together the 
same participants over an extended period of time. These activities can provide 
an important basis for building social capital and community identity. 

¢ Volunteering, organizing an arts group, serving on a board, and other forms of 
stewardship are important ways to build community organizational capacity, 
identify and develop leaders, and engender a variety of skills needed for com- 
munity action. These activities can also facilitate the cooperation between arts 
and non-arts groups that is essential for community organizing. 

¢ Economic effects, which have received much attention from the research com- 
munity and the policy community, are in a class by themselves because their 
existence does not depend on individual effects. Direct economic benefits are 
driven by market forces, and indirect effects that provide economic benefits to 
local communities are largely the same whether the activity that drives them is 
the arts or some other industry. The magnitude of these effects depends on the 
ageregate level of demand and thus, at least implicitly, on consumption levels in 
the local community. But unlike individual-level and social benefits, economic 
benefits do not depend on behavioral factors such as sustained involvement. 
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What is seldom acknowledged about these instrumental benefits is that they can 
be achieved through many kinds of activities other than the arts. We turn next to the 
intrinsic benefits that arise from the arts experience and are of value in and of them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Intrinsic Benefits: The Missing Link 


Our discussion so far has focused exclusively on the instrumental benefits of in- 
volvement in the arts, but these are neither the only nor the most important benefits 
that the arts offer. What draws people to the arts is not the hope that the experience 
will make them smarter or more self-disciplined. Instead, it is the expectation that 
encountering a work of art can be a rewarding experience, one that offers them 
pleasure and emotional stimulation and meaning. To discuss these intrinsic effects, 
we need to abandon the more objective view of the social scientist and focus on the 
personal, subjective response of the individual. In this chapter, we attempt to de- 
scribe these effects, how they occur, and how they affect the public sphere. 

As we explained in Chapter One, intrinsic benefits refer to effects inherent in 
the arts experience that add value to people’s lives. Obvious examples are the sheer 
joy one can feel in response to a piece of music or to movements in dance or to a 
painting. Beyond these immediate effects, there are personal effects that develop with 
recurrent aesthetic experiences, such as growth in one’s capacity to feel, perceive, and 
judge for oneself and growth in one’s capacity to participate imaginatively in the lives 
of others and to empathize with others. And some works go beyond such personal 
effects, providing a common experience that draws people together and influences 
the way the community perceives itself, thereby creating intrinsic benefits that accrue 
to the public.! 

Given the importance of intrinsic benefits, it is unfortunate that they have been 
so marginalized in both public discourse and research on the arts. One reason for this 
trend is the predominant use in policy analysis of the social science model that fo- 
cuses on measurable outcomes. Intrinsic benefits of the arts are intangible and diffi- 
cult to define. They lie beyond the traditional quantitative tools of the social sciences, 
and often beyond the language of common experience. Although many advocates of 
the arts believe intrinsic benefits are of primary importance, they are reluctant to in- 


'Tt must be acknowledged that instead of using the term benefits, the literature on artistic experiences talks about 
values or effects that enrich, even transform, individual lives. In describing our study, we use the term benefits for 
consistency in referring to all of the arts’ beneficial effects, bearing in mind that in speaking of intrinsic effects, 
the term tends to imply outcomes more separable from the experience than is the case here. 
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troduce them into the policy discussion because they do not believe such ideas will 
resonate with most legislators and policymakers. In competing for financial support 
from both government and private foundations, the arts community is expected to 
focus on tangible results that have broad political backing, such as improved educa- 
tional performance and economic development. 

Another reason why personal enrichment is given only passing attention in dis- 
cussions of the effects of the arts is that the dominant tradition in Anglo-American 
aesthetics over the past century has emphasized that the experience of art is separate 
from ordinary experience and that the appreciation of art should be disinterested, 
insulated from life, and its own reward. “Art for art’s sake” in its various forms has 
been profoundly influential, and although the intent was to insulate art from de- 
mands that it be useful, the unintended consequence has been to make art seem re- 
mote, esoteric, and removed from life.” In effect, the predominance of this aesthetic 
theory has inhibited research into the ways that arts experiences enhance ordinary 


life.3 


Approach 


It may seem surprising to shift to a sphere in which claims cannot be supported em- 
pirically after we have just critiqued the studies of instrumental benefits on the basis 
of flaws in their empirical approach. We know of no way to prove the points we 
make in this chapter, yet we believe in the importance of improving the understand- 
ing of this category of effects. Our discussion relies on the writings of many individu- 
als who have contemplated the effects of the arts over the centuries, starting with Ar- 
istotle in the fourth century B.C. Our approach is to draw on these individuals’ 
insights to reach an improved understanding of some specific issues: 


¢ The nature of the arts experience. 
¢ The range of intrinsic benefits and how they are created. 
¢ The ways that personal benefits affect the public sphere. 


? Richard Shusterman (2000) claims that “the underlying motive for such attempts to purify art from any func- 
tionality was not to denigrate it as worthlessly useless, but to place its worth apart from and above the realm of 
instrumental value” (p. 9). He bemoans the effects of this tradition, however, in which “art was . . . quarantined 
in an aesthetic domain essentially defined, after Kant, by its utter disinterestedness, by “complete indifference’ to 
‘the real existence’ of things. This view not only belies the efforts of artists who sought to change the world by 
transforming our attitudes. It also encourages the practice and reception of art as something essentially purpose- 
less and gratuitous” (p. 52). 


3 Other views have been gaining attention since the 1990s; see, for instance, Shusterman, 2000; Budd, 1995; 
Goldman, 1995; and Stecker, 1997. 
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We grounded our analysis in publications from several disciplines, including 
works of aesthetics and philosophy; literary, art, and film criticism; social and politi- 
cal philosophy; and artists’ accounts of the creative process. We selected works that 
describe the intrinsic values of the arts experience, but we also included general ac- 
counts of the creative process, the nature of the work of art, and the nature of aes- 
thetic experiences, our objective being to provide a better understanding of how the 
transmission of effects from artist to audience works. Based on key concepts in the 
aesthetics literature, we chose works of philosophy that address important aspects of 
the experience of art, such as the role of emotion or cognition in aesthetic judgment, 
the ways aesthetic experiences can shape an individual’s moral understanding, and, 
likewise, how such experiences can help develop the sympathetic imagination so im- 
portant in a democratic, pluralistic society. The works of criticism we selected were 
those that address the connection between art and life, the importance of public dis- 
course about the arts, and the way individual experiences of a work of art are made 
intelligible to others.‘ 

It should be acknowledged that the insights presented in this chapter all have 
their origins in other commentaries, but that the shape of this synthesis is our own. 
The process of deciding what to select, what to exclude, and how to relate insights of 
others was guided by our analysis of the connections among the ideas set out in so 
many different disciplines and contexts. 


Art as a Communicative Experience 


We begin by describing our model of the full cycle of artistic expression and appre- 
ciation. This model provided a context for our analysis of the aesthetic experi- 
ence—that is, the direct encounter with a work of art that produces the intrinsic ef- 
fects we wanted to identify and describe. Our model provides a hypothesis about the 
nature of the process by which art is created and enjoyed and helps us explain how 
certain effects are created during the experience of a work of art. 


4 We also looked for the best descriptions of the creative process, which, naturally, are written by artists them- 
selves. As happens in all literature reviews, we followed leads from one text to another, and in the process found 
several useful studies by social psychologists about the way individuals learn from experience—including the expe- 
rience of imaginative literature—and one fine work of political philosophy that examines the relationship between 
aesthetic judgment and personal freedom, Samuel Fleischacker’s A Third Concept of Liberty: Judgment and Free- 
dom in Kant and Adam Smith (1999). We found only one philosophical work that offers an extended account of 
the aesthetic experience, John Dewey’s Art as Experience ({1934] 1980), a rich and insightful discussion to which 
we are heavily indebted. Other sources we found useful in writing this chapter are works by and about Kant; the 
writings of Romantics, such as Keats and Emerson; texts by modern literary critics who stand outside today’s 
critical mainstream, such as Lionel Trilling’s The Liberal Imagination: Essays on Literature and Society (1953), 
Wayne Booth’s The Company We Keep: An Ethics of Fiction (1988), and Philip Fisher’s Wonder, the Rainbow, and 
the Aesthetics of Rare Experiences (1998); and recent works of aesthetics that focus on why the arts are valuable (for 
example, Shusterman, 2000; Budd, 1995; Goldman, 1995; and Levinson, 1996). 
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“A work of art is. . . a bridge, however tenuous, between one mind and an- 
other.”> This insight is a key to understanding the intrinsic effects of arts experiences. 
Art is a communicative experience, a bridge from artist to audience and a bridge 
linking individual beholders to one another. Figure 4.1 offers a notional illustration 
of how the communicative cycle works. 

The first step in the cycle, artistic creation, is one of the most complex and mys- 
terious activities of human consciousness. It is only partly intelligible, even to those 
who have experienced it directly. However, accounts of the process generally agree 
that the artist draws on the two different kinds of abilities shown in the top oval of 
Figure 4.1. The first is a highly developed capacity for vivid experiencing of the 
world (including one’s inner, private world). The artist, painter, writer, or composer 
often starts with an experience that is a kind of discovery. This is what happened to 
Monet as a young man when he walked through the fields and suddenly saw them as 
a vibrant array of color, more various than he had ever seen before. Countless similar 
examples suggest that artists are able to experience the world in ways not obvious to 
most people. In Eudora Welty’s terms, the artist has “a cultivated sensitivity for ob- 
serving life, a capacity for receiving its impressions, a lonely, unremitting, unaided, 


unaidable vision” (Welty, 2002, p. 53). 


Figure 4.1 
Art as a Communicative Process 
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> Andrew Harrison, quoted in Booth, 1988, p. 1. 
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The second capacity is the ability to express this unique experience through a 
particular medium. Joyce Cary, the Irish novelist, writes that the creative process is “a 
kind of translation, not from one language into another, but one state of existence 
into another, from the receptive into the creative, from the purely sensuous impres- 
sion into the purely reflective and critical act” (Rader, 1961, p. 108). In the act of 
expression, the artist makes inner reality public and therefore communicable to oth- 
ers. The material he or she works with—whether language, image, sound, or move- 
ment—is not raw material but, rather, a public system of symbolic meaning devel- 
oped and refined by generations of use and thus shaped by the society in which the 
artist develops. In working with the medium, the artist moves back and forth be- 
tween his or her vision and the perspective of the imagined audience in a process of 
protracted labor. What is completed becomes an object in the physical world, which 
others can encounter and explore. Typically, the writer’s labor is described in terms 
similar to those in T. S. Eliot's The Four Quartets: East Coker, 1943: “the intolerable 
wrestle/with words and meanings” (sec. 2). The long-standing concept of art as 
skilled execution is illustrated in the Oxford Dictionary by quotations from John 
Stuart Mill, who writes that “art is an endeavor after perfection in execution,” and 
from Matthew Arnold, who calls art “pure and flawless workmanship.” 

The work of art that results from this process of skilled execution is what Taylor 
calls “a bit of ‘frozen’ potential communication” (1989, p. 526) that stands apart 
from the artist, often speaking to audiences over long periods of time and great cul- 
tural distance. (We return to the subject of what and how art communicates in the 
next section.) 

The next step in the cycle is the appreciation process. The effect of a work of art 
is felt immediately in the aesthetic experience, and that experience can have a contin- 
ued effect when the individual reflects on it and shares his or her impressions with 
others, as suggested in the bottom oval of Figure 4.1. In this sense, the artistic process 
and the appreciation process can be seen as parallel, because the individual’s direct 
experience is an inner one, intensely personal and private, and the interpretative ex- 
perience is the attempt to express to others what that direct experience was like. 

When we encounter a work of art, it moves us by communicating something 
akin to what the artist envisioned by drawing upon our own powers of discovery and 
eliciting our emotions. Unlike most human communication, which takes place 
through formalized discourse, art communicates through direct experience; the heart 


© Nina Holton, a modern sculptor, writes about the struggle to embody an idea in a work of art in this way: “Tell 
anybody you are a sculptor and they'll say, ‘Oh, how exciting, how wonderful.’ And I tend to say, “What’s so 
wonderful?’ I mean it’s like being a mason, or being a carpenter, half the time. . . . That germ of an idea does not 
make a sculpture which stands up. It just sits there. So the next stage, of course, is the hard work. Can you really 
translate it into a piece of sculpture? Or will it be a wild thing which only seemed exciting while you were sitting 
in the studio alone? Will it look like something? Can you actually do it physically?” (Quoted in Csikszentmihalyi, 
1997, p. 62). 
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of our response is a kind of sensing (similar to the sense of wonder we may feel when 
we come across great natural beauty). This immediate encounter becomes enriched 
by reflection upon it: the aesthetic experience is not limited to passive spectator- 
ship—it typically stimulates curiosity, questioning, and the search for explanation. 

The common second step in the appreciation process is shared interpretation. 
People who are moved by a work of art often talk to others about the experience or 
read accounts of other people’s experiences to test their own perceptions and fill out 
their understanding. When an individual engages in such discourse about a work of 
art, whether with a small circle of friends or with a broader public, he or she brings 
personal and subjective responses into the public sphere, joining a community that 
wants to enrich individual appreciation, to re-experience and promote that particular 
work of art, and to seek and endorse works that provide similar experiences. This ac- 
tivity affects both the private and the public sphere. Shared discourse influences the 
individual’s experience of a particular work of art and can enrich subsequent experi- 
ences of it as well as experiences of similar works. Such discourse also reinforces a 
community of shared values. One way of defining “great” art is by its continued ef 
fect on the public sphere throughout time. Some works, such as the plays of Shake- 
speare or the novels of Tolstoy, are so pervasive, speaking to many individuals over 
many generations, that they help shape their culture at least as much as their culture 
shaped them.’ 

The loop back to the artist from the appreciation process goes through the criti- 
cal response to art, as shown in Figure 4.1. This loop is meant to capture the influ- 
ence of the public’s reactions to works of art—including the reactions of professional 
critics and other arts professionals involved in the arts discourse—on contemporary 
artists and the creation of new art. This influence on artistic creation takes multiple 
forms, from imitation of what is successful to innovation that departs from, and even 
pointedly rejects, prevailing models. But the artist is always embedded in a specific 
time and place and within a community of practice and discourse that sustains the 
creation of specific art, such as poetry or jazz or theater or film. “A vibrant culture,” 
Kardish writes about film, “changes, adapts, and evolves continuously. Films alone 
do not make a culture resonant, but thinking, writing, and arguing about them, their 
makers, and their context do” (Ciment and Kardish, 2003, p. 6).8 


7 Although we are referring to the arts in general in this report, we recognize that not all art provides engaging 
aesthetic experiences that can speak to generations of appreciators. Some contemporary art, for example, does not 
attempt to communicate aesthetically and to provide compelling experiences. And some notions of art minimize 
the whole idea of aesthetic quality. The Nazi regimein Germany, for example, as well as the Marxist regime in 
the Soviet Union, discouraged people from judging art on the basis of its aesthetic merits and set up political and 
cultural criteria for determining the quality of art. 


8 This overview of the cycle of art has its roots in the humanist tradition, which has been somewhat out of fash- 
ion in the literary and art criticism of the last 35 years. Contemporary critics are rarely interested in the aesthetic 
experience that lies at the heart of every encounter with a work of art, tending to focus instead on the political 
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What the Artist Conveys 


The history of aesthetics is in part a long argument about what art expresses, an ar- 
gument that oscillates between two poles. The classical (and neoclassical) view, which 
was dominant for centuries, held that art was a representation—or imitation—of re- 
ality. The subsequent, Romantic view held that art was an expression of emotion and 
imaginative vision rather than a reflection of the external world. It is possible to see 
each of these accounts as oversimplifying a complex and nuanced reality. There is no 
good reason to disregard the convictions of the many artists who saw what they were 
doing as representing the natural world rather than creating beauty or meaning, but 
it also seems clear that the world such artists disclosed in their works was never pre- 
sented as it might be in itself—neutral, uninterpreted, and set apart from human 
feelings and conceptual schemes. While we may find it difficult to accept some of the 
larger claims of the Romantics, they did teach us to see that art is invariably personal, 
mediated, and invested with value and emotion. 

Langer (1957) describes the work of art as an “objectification of subjective life,” 
“an outward showing of inward nature” (p. 9). In the act of creative expression, the 
artist finds images and forms (plastic, musical, kinetic, literary) that embody his or 
her vision in a way that can be conveyed to others. Van Gogh, for example, wrote to 
his brother Theo about trying to achieve “something utterly heart-broken” in his 
painting. He senses that his personal experience is potentially communicable to oth- 
ers, and his painting is an incorporation of the expressive qualities of the scene.° 

Given this perspective, the work of art can be described as “an expressive form 
created for our perception through sense or imagination, and what it expresses is 
human feeling” (Langer, 1957, p. 255). It captures individual uniqueness—the sub- 
jective world of experience that ordinary discourse cannot communicate with suffi- 
cient power, subtlety, and depth. It expresses pain and comfort, excitement and re- 
pose, and life lived and felt. Artistic expression, therefore, fills gaps left by 
communication based on the natural science model of knowledge that dominates our 
culture. Rather than describing the world in impersonal, abstract, or mathematical 
terms, it presents a created reality based on a personal perspective (often surprising 


and cultural assumptions the work reflects. There are, of course, critics who stand outside this tradition, such as 
Geoffrey Hartman and Wayne Booth. For critical discussions of this trend in academic writing on the arts, par- 
ticularly literature, and its effects on aesthetic education, see “Aestheticide,” in Hartman’s Scars of the Spirit: The 
Struggle Against Inauthenticity (2002, pp. 211-229); Booth’s The Company We Keep: The Ethics of Fiction (1988), 
particularly Ch. IV, “The Threat of Subjectivism and the Ethics of Craft”; and Martha Nussbaum’s Love’s Knowl- 
edge: Essays on Philosophy and Literature (1990). 


? Suzanne Langer offers an extensive discussion of the nature of expressive qualities that cannot be detached from 
the work of art itself in her Problems of Art (1957), particularly “Expressiveness,” pp. 13-26. 
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and original) that includes the whole uncensored human being with all its feelings, 
imaginings, and yearnings." 


Aesthetic Experience and Its Intrinsic Benefits 


We have suggested that art is a unique form of communication that takes as its sub- 
ject the whole of human experience and that often engages an individual at the emo- 
tional and intellectual as well as the aesthetic level. One of the implications of this 
view of art as a communicative experience is that one must experience a work of art 
to appreciate its value. John Dewey’s main contention in Art as Experience is that art 
is “a quality of experience” rather than a product (Dewey, [1934] 1980). 

It is the experience of art that creates intrinsic benefits. In the following discus- 
sion, we identify three classes of benefits, as illustrated in Figure 4.2: private benefits 
that enhance an individual’s life in the moment of experience; private benefits to the 
individual that become integrated into other activities, thereby providing public 
benefit as well; and effects that can be described as promoting broad public benefit. 
The benefits we highlight are not exhaustive, nor are they provided by all aesthetic 
experiences; but they are present in many kinds of encounters with art. They are also 
interrelated and often overlapping. 


Immediate Intrinsic Benefits Inherent in the Arts Experience 
We start by describing the benefits that enhance the life of the individual but do not 
have spillover as public effects—that is, they do not affect the public welfare in any 


Figure 4.2 
Many Intrinsic Benefits Are of Both Private and Public Value 
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10 For a discussion of the difference between the scientific and aesthetic ways of perceiving and interpreting the 
world, see Henri Bergson’s “The Individual and the Type” (1961) and Hugo Munsterberg’s “Connection in Sci- 
ence and Isolation in Art” (1961). 
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demonstrable way. Because American society values individual quality of life and the 
pursuit of happiness, some would argue that these should be identified as being of 
public value. We propose, however, that these qualities are more properly viewed as 
private benefits that need to be present before the next order of effects can appear. 

Captivation. The initial response to a compelling work of art is often an un- 
common feeling of rapt absorption, or captivation—of deep involvement, admira- 
tion, and even wonder. Upon encountering the work, one is struck by something 
unprecedented and extraordinary in it, and one is often amazed by the feat of the 
creating artist—and, as in music and drama, the performing artist as well—who un- 
leashes the expressive power of that specific medium. In this state, we are able to ap- 
preciate the particularity of things before us with unusual engagement and intensity. 
In other words, we appreciate specifics in a way that is rare in everyday life, where we 
tend to grasp things almost exclusively in terms of their relation to practical needs 
and purposes. 

Dewey elaborates on this state by writing of the “complete interpenetration of 
self and the world of objects and events” that can occur in the aesthetic experience 
([1934] 1960, p. 19). When we are fully immersed in the experience, its components 
so interpenetrate one another that we lose all sense of separation between self, object, 
and event.'! This moment of seeing involves a stance of complete receptivity that 
James Cuno, President and Director of The Art Institute of Chicago, describes as a 
loss of self in a moment of absorption.” Philip Fisher prefers to use the word wonder 
in describing this state of complete receptivity. For him, this wonder not only 
stimulates close and sustained attention to what is before us, but also incites inquiry 
into its features so that we can come to terms with its value and meaning (Fisher, 
1998, p. 39). 

In its own way, each art form is capable of calling us out of ourselves and 
stimulating rapt involvement. What Stanley Cavell writes about experiencing King 
Lear is applicable to all compelling works of drama, fiction, or film: “The perception 
or attitude demanded in following this drama is one which demands a continuous 
attention to what is happening at each here and now, as if everything of significance 


" Dewey takes issue with those who view the aesthetic experience as happening entirely in the mind, “shut up 
within one’s own private feelings and sensations,” a subjective experience that has no connection to the world of 
everyday life. Instead, he argues that the aesthetic experience resembles all significant experiences by its height- 
ened vitality, its “active and alert commerce with the world” ([1934] 1960, p. 9). Arnold Weinstein also empha- 
sizes that the perceiver or reader is not a disembodied mind but a fully sentient being whose responses to art are of 
the body (or “somatic”) as well as the mind (see Introduction, pp. xix—xxxvii, in Weinstein, 2003). 


2 “We in museums offer our visitors the opportunity . . . to stop before works of art such as a Northern Song 


conical bowl of the eleventh century or exceptionally beautiful glazed Qingbai porcelain bowls of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and be absolutely arrested by them, to experience them as being outside ourselves, as they really are in them- 
selves—an experience that holds promise of decentering us at a radical moment of unselfing” (Cuno, 2004, p. 51). 
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is happening at this moment, while each thing that happens turns a leaf of time. I 
think of it as an experience of continuous presentness” (Cavell, [1969] 2002, p. 322). 

Another aspect of this form of captivation is that it often leads to imaginative 
flight, a departure from one’s everyday self that enables one to imaginatively inhabit 
the created reality being presented. Weinstein (2003) writes that art is an exhilarating 
emancipation, “a magic venture out of our own precincts and into something rich 
and strange” (p. 394). Some have described this sensation as an escape from our or- 
dinary lives into a fantasy world, and certainly many creative works provide little but 
entertaining fantasy. Yet apart from the compelling nature of the flight itself, this 
imaginative departure can foster a deep involvement with the concerns and insights 
of others. We will consider this aspect of the aesthetic experience when we discuss 
how art helps expand individual capacities. 

Pleasure. One could argue that pleasure is the primary intrinsic value of arts ex- 
periences, both creative and aesthetic, and that it should be mentioned first. We 
place it here because aesthetic pleasure derives mainly from the captivation and 
imaginative flight we have just described. Csikszentmihalyi, whose study of creativity 
(1997) is based on interviews with 91 exceptionally creative people from the arts, sci- 
ences, business, and government, argues that we have underrated the role of pleasure 
in creative activity of all kinds. His subjects all talk about the joy and excitement of 
the act of creation itself. But that enjoyment comes with the achievement of excel- 
lence in a certain activity rather than from the direct pursuit of pleasure.'3 This emo- 
tional stimulation of creativity at its most intense is well described by the poet Mark 
Strand (as quoted in Csikszentmihalyi, 1997, p. 121): 


Well, you're right in the work, you lose your sense of time, you're completely en- 
raptured, you're completely caught up in what you’re doing, and you're sort of 
swayed by the possibilities you see in this work. If that becomes too powerful, 
then you get up, because the excitement is too great. You can’t continue to work 
or continue to see the end of the work because you’re jumping ahead of yourself 
all the time. The idea is to be so . . . so saturated with it that there’s no future or 
past, it’s just an extended present in which you're . .. making meaning. 


Strand’s account mirrors the cognitive and emotional benefits we described as 
inherent in powerful aesthetic experiences. The joy of communicating through crea- 
tive work mirrors the joy of experiencing what the artist is communicating. As Fisher 
(1998) claims in describing wonder, both creators and appreciators of art feel delight 
in the experience of the new. 


13 When people are working creatively in the areas of their expertise, whether arts or nuclear physics, their various 
everyday frustrations and anxieties are replaced by a sense of bliss. That joy comes from what they describe as 
“designing or discovering something new” (Csikszentmihalyi, 1997, p. 108). See also the discussion of enjoy- 
ment’s place in human life in Alisdair MacIntyre’s After Virtue, 1984, pp. 158-160. 
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However, it is misleading to say that pleasure, at least in the normal sense of the 
word, is a necessary element in the appreciation of art. As Levinson points out: 
“Much art is disturbing, dizzying, despairing, disorienting—and is in fact valuable in 
virtue of that. We are glad, all told, that we have had the experience of such art, but 
not. . . because such experience is, in any natural sense, pleasurable” (1996, p. 12). 
There is indeed a kind of pleasure in appreciating a work of art that relates power- 
fully to our own experiences. As Robert Coles writes about teaching literature to 
medical students, “Their minds ache to give sharp, pointed expression to what they 
have seen and heard and felt” (1989, p. 101). But fulfilling this need is different from 
the kind of pleasure we feel when encountering most forms of entertainment. Levin- 
son adds: “Better to anchor the value of works of art at least as firmly to other, per- 
haps more distinctive fruits of interaction with them—cognitive, emotional, imagina- 
tive—as to their capacity to afford pleasure per se” (1996, p. 22).!4 


Expansion of Individual Capacities 

The “distinctive fruits” of interactions with art are the development of the individ- 
ual’s capacity to perceive, feel, and interpret the world of everyday experience. The 
benefits we just described—captivation and pleasure—are the immediate and direct 
effects of aesthetic experiences. The next set of benefits describes the effects of recur- 
rent experiences on the sensibility and understanding of the individual. These effects 
are private benefits that spill over into the public realm by developing citizens who 
are more empathetic and more discriminating in their perceptions and judgments 
about the world around them. 

Expanded Capacity for Empathy. As we have seen, one of the benefits of the 
aesthetic experience is that we are carried away from the familiar and drawn toward 
the unknown. Aristotle claimed that we need art because we have not lived enough. 
Art allows us to acquire experiences that our own lives could never provide. Contem- 
porary philosopher Margaret Nussbaum makes the same point when she writes that 
art provides “an extension of life not only horizontally, bringing the reader into con- 
tact with events of locations or persons or problems he or she has not otherwise met, 
but also, so to speak, vertically, giving the reader experience that is deeper, sharper, 
and more precise than much of what takes place in life” (1990, p. 48). 

In talking about the literary arts, Weinstein writes about this dual function in 
this way: “There is a startling economy at work here, a two-way street, inasmuch as 
the books we read flow inward into us, add to our stock, enrich our perceptions, stir 
our inmost feelings; yet art and literature also, quite wonderfully, draw us out, hook 
us up (imaginatively, emotionally, neurally) into other circuits, other lives, other 


14 Aesthetic pleasure is also distinct from entertainment. For an interesting discussion of this difference, see 
Glenn D. Lowry’s “A Deontological Approach to Art Museums and the Public Trust” (2004). 
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times” (2003, p. xxvii). These experiences give us new references that enable us to 
become more receptive to unfamiliar people, attitudes, and cultures. 

This receptivity can be unsettling and provocative, and can lead us to question 
our routine and conventional perceptions of the world, forcing us to look with fresh 
eyes on private and public questions involving sexuality, love, marriage, family, spiri- 
tuality, slavery, segregation, gender, ethnicity, colonialism, and war, just to name a 
few of the more obvious. As Lionel Trilling (1953, p. 215) wrote about the novel of 
the last 200 years: 


[The novel’s] greatness and its practical usefulness lay in its unremitting work of 
involving the reader himself in the moral life, inviting him to put his own mo- 
tives under examination, suggesting that reality is not as his conventional edua- 
tion has led him to see it. It taught us, as no other genre ever did, the extent of 
human variety and the value of this variety. 


Trilling and many others believe the sympathetic imagination can forge a vital 
link between people. “The common coin,” writes Jerome Bruner, “may be provided 
by the forms of narrative that the culture offers us” (1986, p. 69). Nussbaum puts it 
this way: “Habits of wonder promoted by storytelling define the other person as spa- 
cious and deep, with qualitative differences from oneself and hidden places worthy of 
respect” (1997, p. 90). It is this respect for the inner life of every individual that 
Trilling describes when he calls the imagination of the novel-reader a “liberal imagi- 
nation.” 

Democracies need citizens who can think for themselves rather than deferring to 
authority, and they need citizens with “an ability to see themselves not simply as citi- 
zens of some local region or group but also, and above all, as human beings bound to 
all other human beings by the ties of recognition and concern” (Nussbaum, 1997, p. 
10). Experiences of the arts, according to many of these commentators, help build 
those ties. 

Cognitive Growth. The benefits we have already described all have cognitive 
dimensions. As we pointed out earlier, works of art draw us out of ourselves and fo- 
cus our attention on the object or performance itself, inviting us to make sense of 
what is before us. They regularly challenge us and contribute to our intellectual 
growth by requiring us to be receptive to new experiences and to relate them to our 
own knowledge of the world. Fisher’s discussion of wonder, for example, sees a direct 
connection between wonder and learning: “To notice a phenomenon, to pause in 
thought before it, and to link it by explanation into the fabric of the ordinary.” This 
is the essence of wonder and the origin of philosophy, science, and art (1998, p. 55). 

Many commentators emphasize the appreciator’s active involvement in the crea- 
tion of a work of art’s meaning. Social psychologist Jerome Bruner claims that a liter- 
ary narrative or film is “a text whose intention is to initiate and guide a search for 
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meanings among a spectrum of possible meanings” (1986, p. 25). Contemporary 


philosopher of aesthetics Alan Goldman (1995, p. 8) writes: 


The challenge of great works to our perceptual, cognitive, and affective capacities, 
and their full occupation and fulfillment in meeting that challenge, removes us 
entirely from the real world of our practical affairs. It is in the ultimately satisfy- 
ing exercise of these different mental capacities operating together to appreciate 
the rich relational properties of artworks that . . . the primary value of great works 
is to be found. 


Critics writing about aesthetic experience in narrative literature, drama, and 
film often emphasize the active participation of the reader’s cognitive and emotional 
faculties in discovering and interpreting the narrative, as well as the close relationship 
between this kind of participation and the way we learn from al/ experience.!5 

All these aspects of the arts experience provide innumerable cognitive benefits 
different from the instrumental benefits that increase learning aptitude in the young. 
This is Eisner’s point when he criticizes studies of the instrumental cognitive benefits 
of the arts by maintaining that they ignore the unique insights that arts experiences 
offer. Eisner (2000) argues that the arts provide a distinctive perspective on learning 
that cannot be gained in other ways. He considers the benefits of an arts perspective 
to include the recognition that (1) qualitative relationships are important; (2) prob- 
lems can have more than one solution; (3) there are many different ways to see and 
interpret the world; (4) learning requires the ability to adapt possibilities as they un- 
fold rather than approaching problems with a specific purpose; (5) neither words nor 
numbers can exhaust what we know; (6) small differences can have large effects; (7) 
metaphor is important in describing experience. 

Eisner and these other writers do not assume, however, that encountering one 
work of art, or a small number of them, is sufficient for cognitive growth. Explicitly 
or implicitly, all of these writers connect such growth with repeated involvement. 


5 For Ernst Cassirer, the value of art lies precisely in such dynamic interaction: “Aesthetic experience begins with 
a sudden change in my frame of mind. I begin to look at the landscape not with the eye of a mere spectator but 
with an artist’s eye” (from his “The Educational Value of Art,” 1943, as given in Verene, 1979, pp. 214-215). 
Art cannot be received in a passive way; Cassirer writes that “we have to construct, to build up these forms, in 
order to be aware of them, to see and feel them.” It is this dynamic character of aesthetic experience that “gives to 
art its special place in human culture and makes it an essential and indispensable element in the system of liberal 
education” (pp. 214-215). A growing body of work in philosophy and literary criticism is addressing the nature 
of the individual’s complex responses to a work of art. See Bruner, 1986; Nussbaum, 1990; and Fleischacker, 
1999. Nussbaum claims that great literature is better suited than philosophy itself to conveying “the value and 
beauty of choosing humanly well” (1990, p. 142). Because literature actively involves us in the inner lives of char- 
acters that must make judgments in the face of complex circumstances and daunting uncertainties, we come to 
appreciate the difference between judging poorly and judging well. Like Nussbaum, Fleischacker describes aes- 
thetic judgment as a complex skill that bridges the emotions and the understanding and is grounded in perce p- 
tion of the particulars of a situation. He argues that it is closely connected to both moral judgment and the prac- 
tical reasoning that individuals use in interpreting their life experiences. He claims that these faculties, taken 
together, are the means by which individuals most fully express their freedom and individuality. 
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With experience, we become increasingly more capable of noticing and appreciating 
the details that make up an aesthetic whole and seeing how these details compare 
with those in other works and/or performances. In the best case, this capacity for 
noting details and considering the relationships among them invigorates our powers 
of observation in everyday life. 


Contributions to the Public Sphere 

Besides providing these personal benefits, some of which, as we have noted, also have 
public value, works of art provide two critical public benefits: they create bonds 
among people and they sometimes provide a voice for entire communities. 

Creation of Social Bonds. We have already suggested that the arts establish so- 
cial bonds. Some of these are instrumental benefits that can be created by many 
forms of organized activities other than art activities, as described in Chapter Three. 
Some, however, arise from shared responses to a work of art. Recurrent gatherings of 
a book group, for example, provide an opportunity for socializing, which builds trust, 
even friendship, and may create social capital. Typically, such events also provide an 
opportunity to share interpretations of a literary work. This kind of interaction im- 
merses individuals in the communicative cycle of art, which creates intrinsic benefits. 
It can lead them to a fuller experience of the work of art and create a public space in 
which meanings are shared and perspectives expressed and clarified. When an entire 
city or state is encouraged to read the same book, as when everyone in Georgia was 
encouraged to read Ecology of a Cracker Childhood, by Janisse Ray, or millions of 
viewers of the television program Oprah read the books Oprah Winfrey recommends, 
the shared experience of art provides common ground for social interaction. Are such 
benefits personal or public? We think they are both, but because we are emphasizing 
the creation of special ties among people through the agency of art, we place this ef 
fect at the public end of the scale. 

The communicative power of art creates these ties among people in various 
ways. The arts, for example, provide the means for communally expressing personal 
emotion. Music, dance, poetry, and visual arts have been used throughout the ages to 
mark significant events (birth, marriage, death, etc.), to express religious sentiments, 
and to capture both religious and secular narratives valued by the community. The 
arts are “containers for, molders of feeling” (Dissanayake, 1992, p. 46) that allow 
private feelings to be jointly expressed and reinforce the sense that we are not alone. 

Expression of Communal Meanings. In addition to being able to “draw us out, 
hook us up (imaginatively, emotionally, neurally) into other circuits, other lives, 
other times” (Weinstein, 2003, p. xxvii), works of art sometimes manage to convey 
what whole communities of people long to express. To attend tragic drama in an- 
cient Greece, for example, was to participate in the central values, myths, and ideals 
of Greek society, to engage in “a communal process of inquiry, reflection, and feeling 
with respect to important civic and personal ends” (Nussbaum, 1990, p. 15). In 
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nineteenth century America, to take a more recent example, writers such as 
Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Whitman, and Twain helped define the American expe- 
rience—including its finest aspirations and greatest limitations—both for Americans 
and for the rest of the world, just as Dickens and Hardy did for Victorian England. 

The arts also commemorate national trauma, national heroes, and national tri- 
umphs (consider, for example, the many memorials in Washington, DC, that are 
visited by millions of Americans every year), thereby recording and capturing ex- 
traordinary moments in the life of a nation. Museums, filled with such commemora- 
tive art, provide an artistic legacy that captures the history and values of entire civili- 
zations. ' 

Art also introduces new voices into the community, voices that can redefine the 
fabric of the culture. Jazz is a modern example of a form of music that emerged as a 
powerful voice of a marginalized community and evolved into a quintessentially 
American style of musical expression. Through this music, the African-American ex- 
perience received attention and validation, and jazz is now recognized around the 
world as an expression not just of an American subculture, but of American culture 
as a whole. In this way, art can redefine the culture and influence artistic traditions. 
The rise of contemporary fiction by and about women is another example of new 
voices helping to redefine cultures. On a smaller scale, arts festivals and national con- 
ferences can give voice to particular communities. The annual Cowboy Poetry festi- 
val not only provides a forum for the art of widely dispersed and often isolated indi- 
viduals; it also has given a powerful, new identity to the small town of Elko, Nevada. 

Some individual works of art were created with the explicit purpose of changing 
attitudes and bringing about social change: Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Grapes of Wrath, 
and The Invisible Man all provided a critical portrayal of America and galvanized the 
American public into recognizing the contrast between the kind of society that had 
been created and the kind of society that could be envisioned. Other works of art 
have captured the experience of a whole generation, such as Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises, Heller’s Catch-22, Kerouac’s On the Road, and the songs of Bob Dylan. 
Some paintings, such as Hopper’s “Nighthawks,” have become classics in the nation’s 
consciousness because they express a familiar experience in American life. 


16 Glenn D. Lowry (2004), Director of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, describes museums as “a criti- 
cal public forum where works of art become engaged in a complex dialogue with the public” (p. 143). Lowry also 
writes: “Art museums are about a discrete activity that involves the communication of ideas and values through 
looking at and thinking about art. They are fundamental, in this sense, to the preservation of the artistic legacy of 
the past and the making of that legacy meaningful to the present” (p. 141). 
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Conclusion 


The intrinsic benefits we have set out here, taken together, form the unique contri- 
butions of the arts to individual lives and collective experience. Far from being iso- 
lated from ordinary experience, the arts, through their communicative power, en- 
hance individual engagement with the world in ways that have both personal and 
public benefits. We even suggest that these effects are instrumental in that they can 
open people to life and create the fabric of shared values and meanings that improves 
the public sphere. 

In the next chapter, we examine how individuals develop the capacity and the 
desire for such experiences. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Process of Arts Participation: How It Relates to Benefits 


We previously indicated that a wide range of benefits can be created through in- 
volvement in the arts, but that many of them, particularly those most often cited by 
arts advocates, can only be created through a process of sustained involvement in the 
arts. One of our objectives was to identify the dynamics behind sustained involve- 
ment. 

In pursuing this objective, we examined three issues: How do people initially 
become involved with the arts? How does the nature of the experience change with 
greater involvement (changes in taste, greater competence, more engagement)? Why 
might levels of involvement change over time? Building upon insights from the par- 
ticipation literature and a model developed in previous RAND research (McCarthy 
and Jinnett, 2001), we developed an expanded model of participation that highlights 
the different factors motivating occasional and frequent arts participants to attend an 
arts event and the reason why patterns of participation may change over time. What 
we found led us to suggest that the effects of arts participation are likely to accrue to 
an individual rather slowly at first and then build rather sharply once he or she gains 
familiarity with the artistic discipline and greater capacity for mental, emotional, and 
social engagement through the experience. 


Gateway Experiences 


It bears repeating that individuals are attracted to the arts not in the hope that the 
experience will make them smarter or more self-disciplined, but because of the pleas- 
ure, emotional stimulation, and meaning the arts can provide. These intrinsic moti- 
vations, however, are unlikely to operate before an individual has some initial experi- 
ences with the arts. Instead, they are likely to be a byproduct of the individual’s 
initial, or gateway, experiences with the arts. 
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Most adults who become involved in the arts were initially exposed to them as 
children.! If these initial exposures occur early in an individual’s life, they are likely 
the result of decisions by parents and relatives or activities at school. If these initial 
experiences occur later, in early or late adolescence, for instance, they are very likely 
to occur because of a social occasion, (e.g., an outing with friends or as part of a 
community function). Of central importance to an individual’s inclination to con- 
tinue future involvement is his or her reaction to the initial arts experience. Those 
who find their initial experience positive are very likely to be willing to continue their 
involvement. 

The form that initial involvement takes can also be important to future behav- 
ior and attitudes toward the arts more generally. Many young people’s first hands-on 
involvement with the arts is when they learn to draw, to play an instrument, to sing 
in a choir, or, perhaps, to act in a play. Most young people do not continue to per- 
form as they get older, usually because the technical skills required to move beyond 
the intermediate level in any medium are extremely difficult and time-consuming to 
acquire. But if their early creative experience has brought pleasure and recognition, it 
can become an ideal gateway to future arts experiences because the individuals have 
had a positive experience with the arts, have learned the underlying techniques of an 
art form, and have begun to develop the ability to discriminate between a good per- 
formance and a mediocre one.” For others, their first experience with the arts occurs 
when they are taken to a performance or museum by a mentor—ceither a parent, rela- 
tive, friend, or teacher. The best mentors are those who are deeply engaged in some 
form of art and want to share their enthusiasm. Such mentors can provide access to 
whole new domains of experience. Parents who possess what sociologist Pierre Bour- 
dieu (1984) calls “cultural capital” provide their children with a great advantage: an 
environment of books, stimulating conversation, expectations for higher education, 
and introduction to the arts. 

For those who do not have the opportunities to be introduced to the arts in ei- 
ther of these two ways, their first experience is likely to be popular music and film, 
often with friends as part of a social occasion. Whether this initial encounter leads to 
further arts experiences may well depend not only on whether the initial encounter is 
positive, but also on whether it is viewed as meaningful in itself rather than simply an 
Opportunity to participate in activities viewed as appropriate by the person’s social 


group. 


' Orend and Keegan (1996) indicate that early exposure to the arts and arts education as a child are important 
factors in explaining the frequency of arts participation among adults. The single most important source of em- 
pirical information on participation patterns is the NEA-sponsored Survey of Public Participation in the Arts 
(SPPA), a national survey conducted first in 1982 and then in 1985, 1992, 1997, and 2002. The questionnaire 
and survey procedures have changed over time, but the SPPA nevertheless provides an invaluable source for de- 
scribing arts participation in the United States and how it has changed over time. 


? For an interesting description of research on the artistic development of children, see Gardner, 1989. 
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The key aspect of these initial experiences for future arts involvement is that the 
arts experience itself, rather than simply the social circumstances in which it occurs, 
engages the participant enough that he or she develops a positive attitude toward the 
arts and the possibility of future arts involvement. Whether this occurs may well de- 
pend on whether the initial experience is appropriate to the individual’s age, interests, 
and life experience. 

It is, of course, possible for individuals who have had little exposure to the arts 
during childhood to become engaged in the arts later in life. This may happen be- 
cause of a chance encounter with an art form or the influence of a friend. But such 
gateways may not open easily for older adults who have developed no inclination to- 
ward the arts as a result of early influences. Indeed, a chief advantage of early expo- 
sure to the arts is that it can create more openness to later arts participation. For 
adults already attracted to some form of the arts, the appeal of social activities may 
lead to new arts interests: a friend or colleague with a love for a particular art form 
can facilitate entry into that domain. Once again, the key element of these gateway 
experiences is that they are positive and condition the individual to consider future 
arts participation. 


Transforming Occasional into Frequent Participants 


Continued arts participation can take many different forms, depending on the op- 
portunities available, practical factors (such as cost, availability, competing demands 
on their time), and the social networks that shape the individual’s decision about 
how to allocate time. At some point, however, the individual begins to view the arts 
not simply as a pleasurable way to occasionally spend time, but as an important 
component of his or her identity (much the same way that individuals view hobbies 
or sports). 

At this point, the individual begins to transform from an occasional to a fre- 
quent arts participant. This distinction between frequent and occasional participants 
is repeatedly identified in the arts participation literature as central to patterns of arts 
participation. Indeed, this literature describes the potential audience for the arts as 
falling into one of three categories with regard to frequency of participation: those 
who rarely, if ever, attend; those who attend occasionally; and those who attend fre- 
quently (McCarthy, Ondaatje, and Zakaras, 2001; McCarthy and Jinnett, 2001; 
Schuster, 1991; Robinson, 1993). Where to draw the boundary between occasional 
and frequent participants is subject to some dispute (Kopcznski, Hager, and the Ur- 
ban Institute, 2003), but there is little question that frequent attendees account for a 
disproportionate share of total attendance. 

Such studies also show that frequent and occasional participants in the arts dif 
fer in a number of important ways, such as their reasons for participating (Ford 
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Foundation, 1974; Schuster, 1991), their tastes in the arts (McCarthy et al., 2001), 
and their backgrounds and experiences (Bergonzi and Smith, 1996; Orend and Kee- 
gan, 1996). 

McCarthy, Ondaatje, and Zakaras (2001) suggest that frequent attendees’ tastes 
in art differ from those of others—a pattern that is consistent with the leisure litera- 
ture’s finding that individuals’ tastes for most leisure activities depend on their level 
of knowledge and familiarity with the activity (Kelly and Freysinger, 2000). Frequent 
attendees are also more likely to participate in multiple art forms (Peters and Cherbo, 
1996). The key to understanding these differences in taste is the growing competence 
individuals acquire with repeated participation. And an individual’s predominant 
mode of participation and preferred artistic discipline will determine what form this 
competence takes. 

Individuals whose preferred mode is appreciation (e.g., attending, listening, 
reading) expand their knowledge of a particular art form, including both a range of 
artists and artistic styles. Those whose preferred mode is doing art (performing and 
creating) become more skilled in executing the techniques of their preferred art form 
and in understanding differences in interpretation. Those whose predominant mode 
is stewardship will develop their management and technical skills and their ties to 
specific arts organizations by volunteering, donating, and organizing. 

As this discussion suggests, the transformation from occasional to frequent par- 
ticipant occurs when the individual internalizes his or her motivation for participat- 
ing in the arts. At this point, the decision is no longer whether to participate, but 
how and when to participate—in other words, participation becomes an ongoing 
process. 


High Levels of Engagement: The Key to Frequent Participation 


Research on arts participation has not examined the factors that draw individuals to- 
ward more regular involvement with the arts. Although studies suggest that positive 
initial experiences with the arts predispose an individual to consider future involve- 
ment, such early exposure is not a sufficient condition for continued involvement. 
Subsequent participation experiences also play an important role. Whether this en- 
gagement begins to develop depends partly on the encouragement of the individual’s 
family, friends, and other people who are significant to the individual, such as teach- 
ers. But the most important factor is likely to be the quality of the individual’s suc- 
cessive arts experiences. 

Those individuals who are most engaged by their arts experience are the ones 
who are the most attuned to the intrinsic benefits, and those benefits create not only 
positive attitudes toward the arts, but also the motivation to return. As noted in 
Chapter Four, high-quality arts experiences are characterized by enjoyment, a height- 
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ened sense of life, and imaginative departure. Individuals who have such experiences 
seek more of them.’ This connection is confirmed by marketing studies that demon- 
strate that the nature of the consumption experience—that is, the extent to which the 
experience is personally satisfying—is a key influence on a consumer’s propensity to 
make repeated purchases (Gobe, 2001; Schmitt, 1999; Underhill, 1999). Zaltman et 
al. (1998) report that this process is also true of the arts. 

Kelly (1987), in writing about leisure activities, claims that the quality of any 
activity is largely determined by the participant’s level of mental and social engage- 
ment in that activity. Csikszentmihalyi (1990), as noted above, describes “optimal” 
or “flow” experiences as those that stimulate full mental and emotional engage- 
ment—a condition requiring that the participant’s skills be evenly matched to the 
difficulty of the task. 

The arts experience does not just engage the individual’s emotions and intellect; 
it also is a social experience and often occurs in the company of others. Indeed, our 
discussion of intrinsic benefits highlights the importance of art as a communicative 
experience and the fact that social discourse about that communication can enhance 
the quality of the arts experience. Moreover, McCarthy and Jinnett (2001) discuss 
how the most-committed participants can become immersed in a community of afi- 
cionados who view the arts (and perhaps a specific arts institution) as an essential 
component of their identity. Morrison and Dalgleish (1987) also underscore the im- 
portance of social engagement with an arts-focused community in transforming cas- 
ual to habitual participants. Stewardship is often a highly socially engaging form of 
participation—serving on a board, launching an arts fair, establishing a book group. 
If an individual does not find at least some arts experiences at least somewhat engag- 
ing—mentally, emotionally, or socially—he or she will get very little from the experi- 
ences and is not likely to become a frequent participant. 

Our analysis offers support for the view that frequent participants are those 
whose experiences engage them in multiple ways—mentally, emotionally, and so- 
cially. The more intense that engagement is, the more gratifying the experience. It is 
such experiences that make people into life-long participants in the arts. Indeed, 
Stigler and Becker (1977) liken the process through which an individual’s growing 
competence in the arts increases his or her attachment to the arts experience to addic- 
tion and suggest that this process is characteristic of frequent participants. 

It is possible to describe an individual’s level of mental and emotional engage- 
ment with a work of art on a scale that ranges from bored/filling time, to relaxed and 
entertained, to involved, to fully engaged. It is also possible to describe social en- 
gagement along a scale from solitary, to interactive, to communal. For example, one 
might listen to music alone (solitary), interact with others at intermission (joint), or 


3 Bianchi (2002) suggests that the more “creative,” or challenging, the properties of the consumable are, the more 
sustained the pleasure derived from consuming it. 
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sing along with the rest of the audience at a choral performance (communal).‘ It 
should be noted that cognitive and emotional engagement need not be related to so- 
cial engagement. It is entirely possible, for example, for individuals to have an aes- 
thetic experience in solitude. In fact, some forms of arts experiences may be intensi- 
fied by solitude. Other people, whose preferred modes of participation are making art 
or stewardship, may achieve high levels of social engagement without the highest 
mental and emotional engagement. Moreover, engagement and competence are re- 
lated but need not always be connected. As Csikszentmihalyi (1990) notes in de- 
scribing the state of flow, the key consists of not just the participant’s skill (or compe- 
tence) level, but also the match between the participant’s skill level and the nature of 


the challenge. 


Modeling the Decisionmaking Process 


Understanding the primary differences between occasional and frequent arts partici- 
pants is an important step in understanding participation patterns over time. Our 
understanding of these patterns, however, is limited by the theoretical literature on 
arts participation, which tends to focus on discrete participation decisions and, in 
particular, on the decision to participate or not (McCarthy and Jinnett, 2001). This 
approach often takes too simple a view of the participation decision process and, as 
O’Hare and McNee (2003) point out, tends to focus on the initial decision to par- 
ticipate rather than whether and why individuals choose to continue their participa- 
tion. Indeed, this literature often treats the decisionmaking process as though it were 
simply dichotomous (whether or not to participate) rather than involving, as we be- 
lieve, a series of separate decisions. 

As such, the growing body of empirical work on arts participation focuses on 
the who, what, how, and how often of arts participation, with a consequent lack of 
theoretical attention to the critical issues of patterns of participation over time and 
paths toward ongoing involvement.> Most of these studies use cross-sectional data to 
examine the participants’ characteristics (the who), the disciplines they participate in 
(the what), their modes of participation (the how), and the frequency of participation 
(the how often). They do not, however, ask why people seek arts experiences. Those 
studies that do address this question focus on the reasons individuals cite for deciding 
whether or not to participate in specific arts events (Ford Foundation, 1974; Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, 1998; Robinson, 1993), which tend to be related to 


4 Adapted from Kelly, 1987. 


> A fuller discussion of the participation literature can be found in McCarthy, Ondaatje, and Zakaras, 2001. As 
this earlier document notes, the empirical literature on participation is growing. This growth appears to be a by- 
product of the increasing availability of data on participation patterns. 
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practical factors (cost, availability, scheduling, general interest in the arts) rather than 
to individuals’ underlying motivations for involvement in the arts. 

As we noted above, linking participation to the benefits of the arts requires an 
understanding of participation as an ongoing process. Thus, it is important to under- 
stand not only how individuals are initially exposed to the arts and how they make 
their initial decision to participate, but also why they come back for more, what 
paths their involvement may take, and why patterns of participation change over 
time. To integrate these various ideas, as well as the interactions among experiences, 
attitudes, and behaviors in the dynamics of participation, we developed a model of 
individual decisionmaking, as illustrated in Figure 5.1.° 


Figure 5.1 
RAND Participation Model 
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6 This model is an example of the attitudinal and behavioral models discussed in Chapters Two and Three. Read- 
ers familiar with McCarthy and Jinnett, 2001, will note that we have modified the earlier model in several ways. 
This expanded model, which better captures the ongoing process of participation and the important distinctions 
between occasional and frequent participants, has been modified as follows. (1) It now draws clearer distinctions 
between the various background factors to reflect our recognition of the different roles that individual, family, 
and community characteristics can play both in influencing an individual’s attitudes toward the arts and in de- 
termining how that individual is first exposed. (2) It highlights early arts experiences, including exposure to arts 
education, and explicitly incorporates them between the background factors and the perceptual stage of the 
model. This modification recognizes the specific importance that both the benefits and the participation literature 
place on initial arts experiences and exposure to arts education in subsequent participation behavior. (3) It elabo- 
rates on the arts experience to distinguish the ways in which arts experiences affect frequent versus occasional 
participants. 
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The decision to get involved in the arts involves a complex mix of attitudes, in- 
tentions, constraints, and behavior, as well as feedback between past experiences and 
the mix of attitudes and intentions. It also recognizes that the arts participation deci- 
sion is not a simple dichotomous behavior (to participate or not), instead involving a 
complex set of considerations. Indeed, the key to our model is the recognition that 
there are several separate considerations, or stages, embedded in an individual’s deci- 
sionmaking process and that different factors affect each stage. Background factors and 
early arts experiences shape the individual’s perceptions of arts experiences and his or 
her predisposition, or inclination, to participate. The practical stage involves the indi- 
vidual’s evaluation of specific participation opportunities. Following that is the indi- 
vidual’s actual participation experience and subsequent assessment of his or her incli- 
nation to continue to participate. 


Shaping Perceptions and Inclinations: Background Factors and Early Arts 

Experiences 

Before individuals actually consider participating in a specific arts event, they must 
first be inclined to participate. This inclination is determined by their beliefs about 
what the arts have to offer them and their perception of the operative social norms 
toward the arts. In other words, the decision to consider the arts is largely determined 
by perceptual factors, which, in turn, are influenced by background factors (individ- 
ual, family, community) and early arts experiences (arts education, other arts experi- 
ences). To elaborate, 


¢ Individual factors include personality traits and personal tastes and talents (in- 
cluding, for example, different abilities in the multiple intelligence dimensions 
discussed in Chapter Two). These characteristics help shape the individual’s 
predilection toward the arts, as well as the appeal that different modes of par- 
ticipation and disciplines will hold for him or her. 

¢ Family factors include such characteristics as sociodemographic background 
(including parental education), resource levels (both time and money), and ex- 
posure to the arts in the home that, in turn, help shape the individual’s attitudes 
toward arts and culture, tastes for specific art forms, and opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the arts outside the home. 

¢ Community factors include peers and other sociocultural influences on the in- 
dividual, the cultural and artistic opportunities available in the local area, and 
the character of the schools (including school-based art programs) to which the 
individual is exposed. These factors not only help shape the individual’s atti- 
tudes toward arts participation, but also influence the likelihood that he or she 
will be exposed to the arts and the form that the exposure might take. 
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As suggested by the attitudinal and behavioral literature, the importance of 
these different clusters may well change as the individual matures. Family influences, 
for example, may well be the most important factors prior to late adolescence, when 
community factors may become more important. For adults, individual factors may 
be the most salient. Once the individual is inclined to participate, he or she is then 
ready to consider specific participation opportunities. 

Our revised model no longer groups early arts experiences as one of several 
background factors. Instead, it highlights early arts experiences as a separate stage of 
the model and, within that category, distinguishes between arts education and other 
early arts experiences. 

We built on the insights provided by other studies in arriving at the relevant 
features of arts education. They include the context in which the arts education takes 
place (e.g., school, private lessons, community setting); the nature of the arts educa- 
tion (e.g., classes in art history or arts appreciation, classes in the various forms of 
doing or creating art); and the duration and frequency of the arts education. As we 
suggest in our review of the empirical and related theoretical literatures (see Chapter 
Two and the Appendix), the nature and quality of the arts education experience, the 
individual’s reaction to the experience, and the benefits he or she derives from it all 
vary with these factors. 

Similarly, the salient features of other early arts experiences include the follow- 
ing: (1) the context in which the experiences occur—e.g., being taken to a perform- 
ance by a family member or friend,’ or in the course of some other community ac- 
tivity (such as singing in a choir at church); (2) the mode of the experiences—e.g., 
appreciating (such as attending a live performance or visiting a museum) or doing 
(such as singing in a choir); and (3) the frequency of the experiences—e.g., regularly 
or occasionally. 


From Practical Considerations to the Arts Experience 

Once the individual has developed an inclination for the arts, his or her decision to 
take advantage of opportunities to participate will depend on a host of practical fac- 
tors—scheduling, price, opportunity costs, etc. Once having participated, the indi- 
vidual then must decide whether to consider participating again. This decision is 
primarily driven by the individual’s reaction to the actual experience. 

However, if at some point the individual becomes a frequent participant, the 
decisionmaking process no longer includes whether to participate but, instead, how 
and when to participate. That is why the loop in Figure 5.1 for frequent participants 
stays within the practical stage in lieu of going back to perceptions. The motivation 


7 As we have already noted, many individuals’ first experiences with the arts are brought about not by the indi- 
vidual’s own initiative, but for social reasons (e.g., being brought along by a family member or friend). 
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to participate has now been internalized. As Stebbins (1992) notes, for some habitual 
participants, the arts experience becomes an end in itself. 


Key Determinants of Arts Participation Decisions for Frequent Participants 

Figure 5.2 is a more detailed rendering of frequent participants’ decisionmaking cycle 
(shown as the shaded area in Figure 5.1). The cycle starts with the decision to par- 
ticipate (the left-hand box), a decision that, like those of other participants, is typi- 
cally made in terms of specific practical factors—for example, costs, schedule, loca- 
tion, and alternative opportunities. However, given their predisposition toward the 
arts and their distinctive tastes, frequent participants may not weigh the costs and 
benefits of various practical factors the same way that others do. They are, for exam- 
ple, likely to rate the benefits of participating in a specific artistic event more highly 
than others do, and they may also rate the costs of participation lower. Their decision 
to participate entails a choice of arts activity, as shown in the next box in Figure 5.2. 
This includes the mode of participation, the artistic discipline, and the nature of the 
event or activity chosen. 

The key to the participation cycle is the arts experience. As suggested earlier, the 
quality of that experience is best indicated by the level of the individual’s mental, 
emotional, and social engagement in the experience. The participant’s level of en- 
gagement conditions his or her future participation choices in two ways: these experi- 
ences increase his or her level of knowledge and competence (and thus affect his or 
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her tastes) and influence his or her expectations about specific disciplines, artists, 
companies, etc. In combination, these experiences then affect the participant’s future 
plans and intentions with respect to future participation. The frequent participant’s 
experiences differ from those of the occasional or first-time participant in that they 
do not influence his or her attitudes about the arts (and thus the likelihood of future 
participation) as much as they influence his or her attitudes about specific types of 
participation (in terms of discipline, artist, mode of participation). 

This model also allows us to capture the fact that frequent participants change 
the nature of their participation over time. As the frequent participant gains in expe- 
rience, competence, and familiarity with the arts in their various forms, his or her 
tastes and expertise may change, and these will affect decisions about future participa- 
tion. But past experiences are not the only factors that can lead the frequent partici- 
pant to change his or her pattern of participation. Over the course of a lifetime, an 
individual’s personal circumstances—family situation, education, earnings, time con- 
straints, place of residence, job, and a host of other factors) also change. Moreover, as 
an individual becomes more established in the community and accumulates social 
capital, his or her ties to specific organizations (both arts and other institutions) may 
also change. In combination, these changes may lead the person to shift in terms of 
modes of participation (from doing, to appreciating, to stewardship, for example), 
preferred arts disciplines, and a variety of other aspects of involvement. 

But the key to this participation model, for all types of participants, is the inten- 
sity of engagement—mental, emotional, and social—in the arts experience. Only 
those who are capable of high levels of engagement in the arts experience become 
frequent participants. The implication of this insight is that occasional participants 
must be introduced to compelling arts experiences if they are to be converted into 
frequent participants. 


Cumulative Effects of Arts Participation 


As we noted earlier, some benefits may be realized at all levels of involvement in the 
arts; but the results of our analysis suggest that the higher-order benefits require sus- 
tained arts involvement. Intrinsic benefits build over time as the individual becomes 
more perceptive and more skilled at interpreting what he or she experiences. The 
process of frequent arts involvement is likely to develop competencies within a given 
domain that increase the emotional and mental intensity of the experience. One be- 
comes more familiar with the art form—its rules and symbols, its standards, its most 
gifted practitioners. As the individual develops such knowledge, he or she becomes 
more discerning and more selective. This pattern is consistent with the leisure litera- 
ture’s finding that the individual’s tastes for most leisure activities depend on his or 
her level of knowledge and familiarity with the activity (Kelly and Freysinger, 2000). 
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A similar process appears to be involved in acquiring the instrumental benefits 
that the arts can provide. As we discussed in previous chapters, the level of involve- 
ment in the arts needed to generate different types of instrumental benefits is likely 
to vary depending on the nature of those benefits. However, it seems that the more 
important the benefit is, the greater the level of involvement needed to acquire it. 

Figure 5.3 is a notional graphic illustrating how different levels of arts involve- 
ment might be related to the production of benefits. Four models (A through D) are 
shown, each one representing a different relationship between the levels of arts in- 
volvement and the production of benefits. Model B, which is the most prominent of 
the four in the figure, is the most pertinent representation for many of the benefits 
we have discussed. 

Model A represents a situation in which the level of the benefits produced in- 
creases as a direct, or linear, function of the level of arts involvement. This model is 
consistent with an activity-based relationship in which the greater the level of activity 
(e.g., the more tickets sold), the higher the level of economic benefits to the local 
community. 

Model B, which is the closest portrayal of what occurs for many of the benefits 
we have discussed, shows that the level of benefits remains rather modest at low levels 
of involvement in the arts; but at a certain point, as the level of involvement makes 
slight increases, it builds rapidly. Once an individual understands how to become 
engaged in an arts experience—what to notice, how to make sense of it—the rewards 
of the experience are both immediate and cumulative. Participation via stewardship 
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can follow a similar dynamic, as a function of regular attendance or organizing oth- 
ers. An individual or community might build social ties over time and then leap up 
to higher levels of individual and community benefit, crossing thresholds. Model B is 
also consistent with what we have said about how the arts can facilitate the process of 
learning how to learn. In other words, in order for the various components of the 
learning process to come together, the individual must reach the level of initial in- 
vestment needed to build a base of knowledge about the arts (through mentoring, 
feedback, etc.) and to develop the personal skills needed to put this knowledge into 
practice. Once this learning process starts, even small incremental changes in the in- 
dividual’s level of involvement can bring high levels of benefits.’ 

Model C is the most consistent with the situation in which the arts are used to 
help individuals understand subjects other than the arts. Because the benefits in this 
case are produced by triggering individuals’ different forms of intelligence, or learn- 
ing styles—which individuals already possess—the benefits accrue fairly immediately 
(e.g., they show up in tests of the ability to recall specific information). However, be- 
cause benefits produced this way do not typically transfer to other subjects (or even 
necessarily to the next pieces of information), they are likely to level off. 

Model D represents the involvement-to-benefits relationship that might occur 
when the individual’s arts experience is negative—that is, it fails to engage the par- 
ticipant and it causes that participant to disengage from the arts. In this case, any ini- 
tial positive effects of arts involvement may turn negative. 

In general, we suspect that the types of involvement needed to trigger benefits 
are likely to depend on the nature of the benefit, the participant’s level of knowledge 
and development, and the context in which the participation takes place. As a general 
rule, the higher the level of benefits is, the higher the level of arts involvement must 
be to generate it. 


Bottom Line 


Since the key to being able to gain benefits from the arts lies in being brought into a 
process of recurrent compelling encounters with works of art, we have tried to illu- 
minate both the factors that trigger arts involvement in the first place and the factors 
that help that arts involvement deepen over time. As we discuss in the next chapter, 
the arts community and cultural policymakers should renew their attention to these 
critical processes in order to bring more people into the kind of sustained involve- 
ment with the arts that can enhance their lives and enrich the public sphere. 


8 The relationships depicted in Figure 5.3 are only notional. Model A’s slope might be steeper or more gradual 
for different types of benefits, just as the inflection points in Models B, C, and D might occur earlier or later in 
terms of the levels of involvement required to realize the benefits. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Conclusions and Implications 


The arts in America expanded dramatically from the 1960s through the 1980s, but 
they have faced difficult times since then. They have had to navigate a new land- 
scape, one in which demand for the arts has shifted in response to leisure time be- 
coming more fragmented, the population growing more diverse, and competition 
from a burgeoning leisure industry intensifying. They have also had to deal with 
many changes—in distribution patterns stemming from emerging technologies; in an 
organizational ecology that is blurring the distinctions among the commercial, non- 
profit, and volunteer sectors; in public and private funding patterns; and, most re- 
cently, a prevailing attitude toward government that emphasizes accountability and 
empirical justification for public support. 

For arts organizations, these trends have increased the difficulty of identifying 
and attracting audiences, managing resources and budgets, competing for and justi- 
fying funding, and justifying their public role. The response of arts advo- 
cates—including many state arts agencies, legislative advocates for the arts, and arts 
organizations—has been to focus on the instrumental benefits of the arts, particularly 
economic growth and improved academic performance and pro-social behavior 
among the young. These arguments have borrowed extensively from the terminology 
of economics and the social sciences, stressing quantitative measurement of costs and 
benefits and empirical demonstration of effects as a rationale for support of the arts. 


Problems with the Current Policy Approach 


There are three major problems with the current approach. The first is that it relies 
too heavily on instrumental arguments. The second and third are that it ignores the 
intrinsic benefits of the arts and is primarily tailored to serve the financial needs of 
the nonprofit arts sector. 


Problems with Instrumental Arguments 


There are several reasons why the current reliance on instrumental arguments is not 
likely to be convincing: 
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¢ Weakness in empirical methods. Many studies of the arts’ instrumental effects 
are based on weak methodological and analytical techniques and, as a result, 
have been subject to considerable criticism. 

e Absence of specificity. The empirical literature on instrumental effects lacks 
critical specifics about such issues as how the claimed benefits are produced, 
how they relate to different types of arts experiences, and under what circum- 
stances and for which populations their effects are most likely to occur. Without 
these specifics, it is difficult to judge how much confidence to place in these 
findings and how to generalize from the empirical results. 

¢ Failure to consider opportunity costs. Instrumental arguments for the arts tend 
to ignore the fact that the benefits they claim can all be produced in other ways. 
Cognitive benefits can be generated by better education—that is, by providing 
more-effective reading and mathematics courses. Economic benefits can be gen- 
erated by other types of social investment, such as a new sports stadium or 
transportation infrastructure. An argument for the arts that is based entirely on 
instrumental effects runs the risk of being discredited if other activities are bet- 
ter at generating the same effects or if policy priorities shift. Because the litera- 
ture on instrumental benefits fails to consider the comparative advantages of the 
arts in producing instrumental effects, it is vulnerable to challenge on these 
grounds. 


Insufficient Emphasis on Intrinsic Benefits 

Many arts advocates are uncomfortable with an exclusive reliance on instrumental 
arguments but are also reluctant to emphasize the intrinsic aspects of the arts experi- 
ence lest such arguments fail to resonate with funders. The problem with this reluc- 
tance is that it ignores two important facts: intrinsic benefits are the principal reason 
individuals participate in the arts, and the intrinsic effects can produce public bene- 
fits of their own. 


Undue Emphasis on Arts Supply and Financial Support 

The current instrumental arguments are typically cited in the context of efforts by 
nonprofit arts organizations to secure public financial support. These arguments are 
often viewed as self-interested and are weighted accordingly. They are predicated on 
the assumption that the principal function of public arts policy should be to main- 
tain a supply of nonprofit arts. They also raise the issue of equity, because all taxpay- 
ers are asked to support activities of people involved in the arts, a group generally 
more affluent than nonparticipants. This supply-side approach to arts policy down- 
plays the importance of building demand for the arts because the arts can enrich in- 
dividual lives and enhance the public welfare. 
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A New Approach 


We argue in this report for a new approach to building support for the arts, an ap- 
proach based on a broader understanding of the benefits of arts involvement. This 
approach recognizes the ways that both intrinsic and instrumental benefits contribute 
to public welfare. It also recognizes the central role intrinsic benefits play in generat- 
ing all benefits, and the importance of developing policies that ensure the benefits of 
the arts are realized by greater numbers of Americans. 


A Broader View of the Public Benefits of the Arts 

We propose a view of the benefits of the arts that is broader than the current one in 
that it incorporates intrinsic and instrumental benefits and distinguishes among the 
ways in which the arts can affect the public welfare. 

Our framework recognizes three ways in which the arts can benefit individuals 
and communities. First, the arts can provide a variety of benefits that are primarily 
personal, or private, such as providing pleasure or relieving the anxiety felt before 
undergoing a medical procedure. Although these benefits can improve an individual’s 
life, they do not necessarily contribute to the wider society’s welfare. Second, the arts 
can provide to individuals both intrinsic and instrumental benefits that have a spill- 
over effect on the society. For example, the arts can promote the development of 
learning skills that are of benefit to the society—a fact attested to by society’s will- 
ingness to supply these effects directly (e.g., by providing public education). Third, 
the arts can provide a range of benefits to the public as a whole (i.e., to both those 
involved in the arts and those not involved in the arts), such as increasing economic 
growth and social capital. 

The traditional view assumes that all intrinsic benefits of the arts are purely pri- 
vate and thus ignores their wide-reaching public value. The truth is, the arts can cre- 
ate and foster a range of intrinsic benefits that are primarily personal, but they can 
also generate private benefits that have indirect, spillover effects on the public sphere, 
as well as direct effects on the public sphere. As we pointed out in Chapter Four, for 
example, the arts experience can promote greater individual receptivity to new per- 
spectives and tolerance for others, two private benefits that provide clear spillover 
benefits to a society whose population is growing increasingly diverse and whose cen- 
tral values include free speech and freedom of religion. Moreover, the ability of the 
arts to express communal meaning and present expressions of shared cultural heritage 
are intrinsic benefits that have broader public value. 

Although one can debate the position of specific benefits along this continuum 
from private to public value, this basic framework helps illustrate that many instru- 
mental and intrinsic benefits create not only personal but public benefits. 
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The Central Role of Intrinsic Benefits in Arts Participation 

Again, individuals’ decisions to become involved in the arts are principally driven by 
the intrinsic benefits the arts provide. Whether it is the immediate delight and won- 
der that the arts experience can trigger or the cognitive benefits that come from more 
sustained arts involvement, the intrinsic benefits derived from the experience are 
what motivate individuals to become involved in the arts. Indeed, only by focusing 
on individual experience can one understand how individuals become drawn to the 
arts in the first place, how they develop sustained interest, and how they access many 
of the effects we have described. From this perspective, it becomes clear that not 
much is gained by separating the discussion of instrumental effects from that of in- 
trinsic effects—the two are intimately linked. Participation in the arts is motivated by 
intrinsic benefits derived from arts experiences, and it is only through such experi- 
ences that a variety of instrumental benefits can be realized. 


Factors Behind Sustained Arts Involvement 

We have indicated that a wide range of benefits can be created through involvement 
in the arts, but that many of these benefits—particularly those most often cited by 
arts advocates—require a process of sustained involvement. In analyzing the dynam- 
ics of sustained involvement, we highlighted three factors. 

The first of these factors is the gateway experiences that acquaint individuals 
with the arts and present immediate benefits. Although these experiences can occur 
at any age, they appear to be the most effective in terms of developing positive atti- 
tudes toward the arts and an inclination to continue an involvement in the arts if 
they occur when a person is young. The second factor is the quality of the arts expe- 
rience. Individuals pursue continued involvement in the arts if their arts experiences 
are fully engaging—emotionally, cognitively, socially. Continued involvement devel- 
ops the competencies that change individual tastes and enrich subsequent arts experi- 
ences. The third of the three factors is the transformation of an individual from a 
casual, or occasional, participant to a frequent participant. The key element of this 
transformation is that the desire for more arts experiences becomes internalized and 
the key participation decision changes from whether to participate to how to partici- 
pate and when. 

We believe that our approach, which is based on an understanding of the dy- 
namics of sustained involvement, offers a stronger rationale for support of the arts 
than a purely instrumental argument does. Our approach emphasizes the variety of 
benefits the arts can provide to individuals and to the public. In addition, it under- 
scores the importance of intrinsic benefits both as the central reason why individuals 
become involved and as a source of personal and public benefits. And it underscores 
the vital role of individual arts experiences in this whole process. 
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Policy Implications 


The key policy implication of this analysis is that greater attention should be directed 
to introducing more Americans to engaging arts experiences. Such an approach 
would require that attention and resources be shifted away from maintaining the 
supply of the arts and toward cultivating demand. A demand-side approach would 
aim to build a market for the arts by cultivating the capacity of individuals to gain 
benefits from arts experiences. Calls to broaden, diversify, and deepen participation 
in the arts, of course, are hardly novel. But too often efforts to do this have been 
hampered by a lack of guiding principles. Our view that arts benefits are grounded in 
compelling arts experiences highlights the importance of taking steps to develop the 
capacity to engage in such experiences. And our analysis of how individuals acquire a 
life-long commitment to the arts suggests a variety of ways to promote this objective. 

Because this policy emphasis is founded not on the need to support a particular 
sector of the arts but, rather, on the need to promote private and public benefits of 
the arts, it is more likely to gain broad-based support. Concern about the health of 
various cultural sectors is of secondary interest, at best, to most consumers of the arts. 
Their focus is on the arts experience, not on the organizations and institutions that 
present it. This is not to denigrate the nonprofit arts sector, the arena in which much 
of America’s arts are produced. Instead, it is to suggest that arguments for the arts 
should acknowledge the role of the commercial and community-based sectors in 
making the arts accessible to the public. As our review of the empirical literature 
highlights, most of the claimed learning and behavioral benefits are generated by arts 
experiences in schools, which are not part of any arts sector. Similarly, research on 
the arts’ social effects points to community-based programs as the major locus of 
such benefits. 

Policies that focus on building individual capacity for arts experiences should 
find broad support among the American people. According to public surveys, for ex- 
ample, over 75 percent of Americans agree that the arts “are a positive experience in a 
troubled world,” “give you pure pleasure,” and “give you an uplift from every day 
experiences,” and that they would miss the arts if they were no longer available in 
their communities (Americans for the Arts, 2001). Similarly, DiMaggio and Pettit 
(1999) report in their review of public surveys about the arts that nearly 90 percent 
of the public routinely agree that the arts are vital to the good life and that they en- 
hance the quality of communities. 

Further testimony to the value Americans attach to the arts in general is sug- 
gested by how much importance they attach to the arts in their children’s education. 
A Harris poll reports that a majority of parents think the arts are as important as 
reading, math, science, history, or geography (Harris, 1992). Close to 90 percent of 
American parents believe the arts should be taught in school, over 90 percent believe 
the arts are an important part of a well-rounded education, and 95 percent believe 
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that the arts are important in preparing children for the future (Americans for the 
Arts, 2001). This breadth of public support testifies to the extraordinary value our 
society places on the arts—a positive view so widespread that it practically calls out 
for policies that can tap into it for strong grassroots support. 


Recommendations 


We recommend a number of steps the arts community might take in order to redi- 
rect the way it promotes the benefits of the arts. These recommendations are offered 
as preliminary ideas and are meant to initiate the process of public deliberation that 
must take place before sound policy, informed by policy analysis, can be created. 


¢ Develop language for discussing intrinsic benefits. The arts community will 
need to develop language to describe the various ways in which the arts create 
benefits at both the private and the public level. The greatest challenge will be 
to bring the policy community to explicitly recognize the importance of intrin- 
sic benefits, which can only be done by making that community aware of the 
need to look beyond quantifiable results and examine qualitative issues. Intrin- 
sic effects may not ultimately be susceptible to rigorous quantitative analysis, 
but their removal from the public discourse is equivalent to ignoring the defin- 
ing element and essential appeal of the arts.! 

e Address the limitations of the research on instrumental benefits. Since arts ad- 
vocates are unlikely to (and should not) abandon benefits arguments in making 
the case for the arts, it is important to develop the credibility of these arguments 
by being more specific about How they make the benefits case. Both the research 
and the arts communities need to more closely examine instrumental benefits. 
As DiMaggio (2002) notes, much of the discussion of these topics, in public 
discourse as well as research studies, implicitly commits at least one of three fal- 
lacies: that exposure to the arts, in whatever form, can be approached as a single 
phenomenon; that a particular arts experience will have similar effects regardless 
of the context in which it occurs or the characteristics of the individual in- 
volved; and that the effects of arts exposure are linear. These types of problems 
cannot be avoided without further research on the issues, and the research must 
take advantage of the theoretical and methodological insights available in the 
non-arts literature. Moreover, the research must not be limited, as it now is, to 
instrumental benefits. 

¢ Promote early exposure to the arts. Early exposure is often key to developing 
long-term involvement in the arts. As the close correlation between arts in- 


' DiMaggio (1996) has demonstrated that empirical analysis can be conducted on intrinsic benefits. 
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volvement and level of education suggests, families with abundant cultural capi- 
tal typically provide a blend of early arts exposure for their children. But for in- 
dividuals lacking such family backgrounds, initial exposure to the arts is likely to 
occur in one of three ways: at school, in community-based arts programs, or 
through popular commercial entertainment. 

The most promising way to develop audiences for the arts is to provide well- 
designed programs in the nation’s schools. Currently, arts education is most 
likely to take place in elementary school (where the focus is almost entirely on 
making art), and then all but disappears in middle school and high school ex- 
cept in literature courses and such extra-curricular activities as school plays and 
bands. Two factors that contribute to this situation are insufficient funding for 
arts programs in schools, and insufficient cooperation between the world of 
education and professionals in the arts world. 

However, more funding and greater cooperation between educators and arts 
professionals will not make much difference unless they are harnessed into effec- 
tive programs. Fortunately, there is a body of research on how to build effective 
arts education programs, and most of it calls for approaches that focus on ap- 
preciation, discussion, and analysis of art works as well as artistic production.? 

Community-based arts programs, if well designed and well executed, can also 
be an effective way to introduce youth to the arts (Heath, 1999). However, 
these programs usually have even fewer resources than school-based arts pro- 
grams do and must overcome great obstacles to succeed. 

Another means of facilitating early arts involvement is to tap into young peo- 
ple’s involvement in the commercial arts. The experiences of adolescents and 
young adults with film, for example, would be a natural pathway for engaging 
them in discussions and expanding their ways of seeing and assessing this highly 
popular art form. High school courses that introduce students to the best of 
both American and international films could be appealing and effective avenues 
to fully engaging arts experiences. 

¢ Create circumstances for rewarding arts experiences. As we have indicated, the 
key to transforming occasional into frequent participants is to increase their 
emotional, cognitive, and social engagement in the arts experience. Building in- 
dividual competence in the arts and developing the individual’s ties to arts or- 
ganizations are effective ways to amplify that engagement. Community-based 
organizations may have distinct advantages in promoting this process, particu- 
larly for adults who have little prior experience with the arts. By their nature, 


? Howard Gardner (1989, pp. 76-77), for example, writes that “artistic learning should be organized around 
meaningful projects, which are carried out over a significant period of time, and allow ample opportunity for 
feedback, discussion, and reflection. Such projects are likely to interest students, to motivate them, to encourage 
them to develop skills; and they may well exert a long-term impact on the students’ competence and under- 
standing. As much as possible, ‘one-shot’ learning experiences should be spurned.” 
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these organizations tend to concentrate on arts experiences that are of particular 
interest to their communities. But all arts organizations can do more to provide 
their audiences with compelling arts experiences, including offering educational 
seminars that help participants develop the capacities for appreciating a more- 
challenging repertoire. 


Taken together, these strategies would help expand the cycle of arts communi- 
cation and spread the reach of arts effects. After all, the existence of works of art 
alone does not make for a vital arts culture: It is the interplay between artistic crea- 
tion, aesthetic enjoyment, and public discourse about art that creates and maintains 
such a culture. The goal of public policy should be to bring as many people as possi- 
ble into engagement with their culture through meaningful experiences of the arts. 


APPENDIX 


Review of the Theoretical Research 


We conducted a broad review of the theoretical literature in those disciplines that 
examine learning and behavioral change at the individual level and social and eco- 
nomic change at the community level, our objective being to discover relevant theo- 
ries. Our search began with the works referenced in our review of the empirical litera- 
ture. We then consulted with subject area experts at RAND and elsewhere, asking 
them to identify key authors and texts in their fields. These provided references that 
we followed, then finding further references in the next set, and the next, and so 
forth. Our review was necessarily high level and selective, and because of its nature 
will be open to challenge from experts in these fields. Despite this limitation, how- 
ever, we thought it best to search widely for concepts that might help explain how 
the arts transmit various benefits. 

In certain disciplines, such as those that explore cognitive development and 
community-level change, the theoretical literature lays out a range of concepts that 
we have synthesized to help explain how benefits are produced. In others, such as the 
literature on behavioral and attitudinal change and economics, there are clearly speci- 
fied theories that offer alternative explanations for the benefits discussed in the bene- 
fits literature. We begin by discussing the relevant theories for individual ef 
fects—cognitive followed by attitudinal and behavioral'—then turning to 
community effects—social followed by economic. We introduce each section by 
identifying the theoretical literature consulted and the selection criteria used. In dis- 
cussing how these concepts are related to the arts participation experience, we have 
also tried to identify whether the benefits derive from the special characteristics of the 
arts or whether the arts simply provide a useful context for triggering the underlying 
mechanism. This issue is particularly important in comparing how the arts compare 
with other ways to trigger these benefits. 

Our review suggests that there are, indeed, a variety of theories capable of ex- 
plaining how the arts can trigger a variety of instrumental benefits. It also suggests 


' We did not attempt to explore the theoretical literature that might inform the health effects of the arts. Our 
reason for this, as noted, is that the empirical literature in this area is not well developed and is basically atheoreti- 
cal. 
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that the underlying theories can help to distinguish why certain benefits are more 
important than others and why the arts may be a particularly useful way to trigger 
those benefits. Finally, it indicates that a process of sustained involvement in the arts 
is needed to generate the type of personal and public instrumental benefits offered by 
the arts. 


Theoretical Insights on Cognitive Benefits 


We selected works that would enable us to (1)identify the key components of the 
learning process and (2) discuss how the arts and arts participation can trigger cogni- 
tive benefits. This review thus focuses more on determining how the arts promote 
learning and learning skills than on presenting a general theory of learning and hu- 
man cognition. 

In the studies we reviewed, we identified six different approaches to under- 
standing the learning process, each with its own particular focus: (1) cognitive psy- 
chology, which examines factors that condition different forms of learning (recall, 
application, and transfer) and how different types of intelligence condition the way 
people learn; (2) linguistics, which focuses on the role and use of language and syntax 
in influencing how individuals perceive and structure reality; (3) neurobiology, 
which examines the physiological basis for learning and how it relates to the devel- 
opment of learning skills; (4) social psychology, which examines the role that social 
and personality factors play in the learning process; (5) educational psychology, 
which looks at the importance of materials and pedagogical techniques; (6) experi- 
mental psychology, which studies how individuals organize, recall, and process in- 
formation. We reviewed studies in all of these fields, but then did focus reading in 
those we found to be the most useful for our purposes: cognitive psychology, experi- 
mental psychology, and social psychology. Although we uncovered no single com- 
prehensive theory of human cognition, we were able to identify a series of key con- 
cepts about learning that help explain how the arts might contribute to learning. We 
summarize these key concepts next. 


Key Elements of the Learning Process 

The Contextual Nature of Learning and the Role of Scripts. Learning occurs 
in a wide variety of contexts and involves a range of types of knowledge. Thus, 
learning how to read in a classroom, learning how to build a bench, and learning 
how to behave in different social settings are all examples of the learning process. At 
root, this process involves relating new experiences and information to existing bod- 
ies of knowledge. As Bransford puts it, “To grasp the meaning of a thing, an event, 
or a situation, is to see it in relationship to other things” (1979, p. 136). Simply 
having knowledge is not enough to learn and understand; knowledge must be placed 
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within a context or framework for learning to occur. Learning how to read, for ex- 
ample, requires knowledge of letters and concepts that can be represented by various 
combinations of letters. Similarly, learning mathematics requires a knowledge both of 
numbers and a variety of concepts for combining those numbers. 

Indeed, knowledge is activated by relating new experiences and/or facts to 
frameworks, or bodies of knowledge, about how the world works. These frameworks 
are referred to as scripts, or schemata (Bransford, 1979; Novak, 1985). Bransford 
(1979) explains that schemata represent implicit ways of looking at how things work 
that people use to make sense of what they hear, read, and see and thus make sense of 
these events, stories, etc. As such, they are critical for the learning process; they help 
fill in the details by providing assumptions about what elements of a thing are impor- 
tant and how they fit together. Learning thus involves synthesizing what one experi- 
ences into these scripts. These scripts not only provide a framework within which to 
make sense of particular pieces of information or experience, they are also modified 
when that information or experience does not fit the model (Piaget, 1952). Indeed, 
the literature suggests that the nature of these models, and thus the way individuals 
perceive and understand phenomena, change as individuals change. 

Moreover, the models or scripts that people use progress from intuitive (based 
on observation and entailing the development of a natural understanding of how 
things work), to rule based (characteristic of school-based learning and stressing the 
acquisition of literacies, concepts, and the disciplinary forms of school), to discipli- 
nary (involving the mastery of skills and concepts of a particular domain). In sum, 
the models become progressively more sophisticated as different fields are mastered. 
This distinction is important, because, as we will show, integrating the teaching of 
concepts with practical “hands-on” problems—as is often done in the arts—appears 
to have decided pedagogical advantages over the typical school-based approach of 
separating the teaching of concepts from practice (Levine, 2002). 

Learning Involves Both Assimilation and Accommodation. As noted above, 
scripts are used to put experiences, facts, and observations into contexts, but they are 
also modified as experiences fail to fit into these contexts. Piaget (1952) describes the 
development of new skills as involving a process of assimilation and accommodation. 
In general, assimilation refers to the uses of pre-existing knowledge, or schemata, to 
interpret information; accommodation refers to the modification of schemata in light 
of new information. In other words, scripts, or schemata, not only are used to clarify 
new information; they can also be clarified by that information. 

Different Forms of Intelligence and Kinds of Learners. Individuals have many 
different forms of intelligence that they can use in the learning process. These capaci- 
ties are much broader than the linguistic and logical/mathematical modes of learning 
that are emphasized in scholastic approaches. Gardner (1999), for example, identifies 
eight different types of intelligence: language, logical-mathematical, spatial, musical, 
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naturalist, kinesthetic (using the body to solve problems or make things), interper- 
sonal (understanding other individuals), and intrapersonal (understanding ourselves). 

Not only can individuals learn in each of these different ways, but the strengths 
of these different forms of intelligence vary from individual to individual. Thus, the 
ways in which these forms of intelligence are involved and combined to carry out dif- 
ferent tasks and to solve diverse problems also differ. As an example of the impor- 
tance of these different faculties to the learning process, Bransford cites studies 
showing that when poor readers were taught to create image “pictures” of the words 
they were hearing, they were better able to recall and understand what they had 
heard. In other words, activities such as visualizing and verbalizing have implications 
as distinct modes of acquiring new information, and different people have different 
preferences and abilities for different learning modes. 

Learning How to Learn and the Role of Feedback. The degree to which indi- 
viduals understand the concepts they learn can be measured in terms of their ability 
to apply those concepts in different circumstances. The first step in learning appears 
to be the ability to recall new information. The next step is being able to apply that 
information to different contexts: first, to contexts similar to the one in which they 
first acquired the information, and later to new contexts. The ability to use learned 
information in a new context is called transfer and is the most advanced form of 
learning. 

To become effective learners, individuals must monitor their own learning 
process. To do this, they have to develop specific criteria to guide a self-evaluation of 
their own learning process—in other words, they must develop the ability to know 
when they understand what they have learned. There are several elements to this. For 
example, individuals need to understand which of their forms of intelligence, or fac- 
ulties, must be exercised to absorb, or process, the information presented to them. In 
addition, they need to realize that “feedback”—which in this context means express- 
ing what has been learned in various forms—is central to the process. Indeed, “Per- 
haps the most important factor underlying our ability to learn is the availability of 
criteria for evaluating the adequacy of our present level of understanding. Without 
feedback indicating that things are not quite right, we will fail to perform additional 
activities that might correct our understanding” (Bransford, 1979, p. 194). 

An important component of feedback is the criteria used to evaluate an individ- 
ual’s level of comprehension. These different criteria correspond to the different lev- 
els of understanding discussed above: recall, applying information to the same con- 
text; and transfer, applying that information in different contexts. As this description 
implies, learning how to learn involves changing the criteria used to evaluate the de- 
gree of understanding. As Bransford puts it, applying information in the same con- 
text in which it was learned may result in a minimum of initial confusion (as com- 
pared to applying it in a different context), but may also signify that individuals are 
less adept at transfer. 
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Thus, the ability to adjust the context or criteria used to monitor one’s compre- 
hension as part of the feedback process is very important in determining whether one 
will increase one’s understanding, stay at the same level of comprehension, or become 
confused depending on the context. Moreover, as individuals develop knowledge of 
more areas in which they can apply their knowledge, they appear to increase their 
ability to monitor their learning. 

Self-Efficacy and the Learning Process. As this description of the learning 
process implies, learning how to learn requires not just intellectual skills, but the de- 
velopment of personal and psychological skills as well. Specifically, the process of 
learning involves the development of self-regulation and planning. A critical concept, 
which we will return to in the discussion of attitude formation and behavioral 
change, is the notion of perceived self-efficacy. Self-efficacy, according to Bandura 
(1977), is concerned with judgments of how well one can execute courses of action 
required to deal with perspective situations. Zimmerman (1995) stresses that self- 
efficacy improves individuals’ abilities to learn in four ways: (1) it increases their con- 
fidence in their ability to solve problems, (2) it induces them to expect success and to 
attribute that success to themselves, (3) it helps them cope with the stresses and frus- 
trations inherent in the learning process, and (4) it leads them to engage in situations 
in which they are likely to succeed and to avoid situations in which they might fail.? 

Because self-efficacy fosters engagement in those learning activities that promote 
learning competencies, it affects achievement as well as motivation. Moreover, while 
efficacy beliefs are influenced by success in learning and promote the acquisition of 
learning skills, they are not merely a reflection of them since students with the same 
level of cognitive skill development vary in their performance depending upon their 
level of perceived self-efficacy. 


Theoretical Insights on Attitudinal and Behavioral Benefits 


Theories of attitude formation and behavioral change can be found in a number of 
disciplines, including social psychology, clinical psychology, behavioral psychology, 
and sociology. Since each of these fields spans a wide range of topics, we focused our 
literature review in two basic ways. First, we concentrated on studies and theories 
that related most directly to the kinds of dependent variables (attitudinal and behav- 
ioral effects) described in the literature on arts benefits. For attitudinal change, we 
thus targeted studies examining such effects as increases in self-discipline, motivation, 
self-efficacy, and tolerance. And for behavioral change, we targeted studies that 
looked at the determinants of school attendance and dropout rates, teamwork, inter- 


? There is some debate within the social psychology literature about whether self-efficacy is restricted to a specific 
domain (e.g., to a particular art form, such as dancing) or affects the individual more generally. 
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personal skills, community service, and pro-social behavior among youth, including 
drug and alcohol addiction and delinquency. Second, we attempted to identify stud- 
ies that emphasize independent variables (those that determine attitudinal or behav- 
ioral change) linked to factors described in the benefits literature, such as attachment 
to school, motivation to do well in school, self-discipline, and learning the value of 
self-criticism. Thus, we paid special attention to theories of attitudinal and behavioral 
change that mentioned these types of variables. 


Key Concepts 

A variety of theories are used to explain the dynamic behind attitude formation and 
behavioral change, yet there is considerable overlap in the concepts that are used in 
these theories. Mindful of the risk of oversimplification, we chose to categorize these 
theories in terms of their focus on the interplay (and determinants) of three sets of 
factors in shaping behavior: 


¢ Beliefs, by which we mean either the trust that individuals place in a condition 
or an object (e.g., that school will provide an opportunity to learn) or the confi- 
dence that a particular condition is true (e.g., that the consequence of a behav- 
ior will result in a specific outcome). 

¢ Attitudes, by which we mean particular states of mind or feelings, (e.g., the de- 
sirability of complying with peers) or particular kinds of behavior (e.g., smok- 
ing). 

¢ Intentions, by which we mean plans to engage (or not to engage) in a particular 
behavior. 


As a general rule, the various theories broadly agree that the sequence behind 
behavior starts with beliefs, which in turn influence attitudes, which then affect in- 
tentions and eventually influence behavior. Where the theories differ is in the impor- 
tance they attach to these various elements, the factors that determine them, and the 
role of social versus personal variables in driving behavior. 

We identified five different theories that have been used to explain changes in 
these phenomena: 


1. Social control theory. This theory assumes that the dominant role in determining 
behavior is played by the social bonds to conventional society that are formed by 
associations in family, school, and other conventional settings (e.g., church, 
community organizations) (Hirshi, 1969; Hawkins and Lishner, 1987). Social 
bonds are seen as creating a commitment to conventional society and behavior 
and thus as producing an intention to behave in conformance with conventional 
standards and norms. 
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2. Social learning theory. This theory stresses the role that associations with signifi- 
cant individuals (be they family members, peers, or others) play in shaping atti- 
tudes toward specific behaviors and the expected consequences of those behaviors 
(Petraitis, Flay, and Miller, 1995; Akers and Lee, 1996). These attitudes are 
learned (hence the title social learning theory) from the individual’s interactions 
with various individuals. Moreover, if individuals are exposed to a variety of con- 
flicting behavioral models and norms, they typically attempt to reach resolution 
through trial behavior. Thus, an individual’s attitudes are reinforced through ob- 
servation and experience. 

3. Social cognitive theory. In contrast to the two theories above, which emphasize 
social influences on attitudes and behavior, social cognitive theory posits a psy- 
cho-social model in which both social and personal factors (in particular, self- 
efficacy) play important roles in determining attitudes and behavior (Bandura, 
1977, 1986). Social factors are seen as helping shape attitudes and intentions, but 
personal factors are seen as being of central importance to the individual’s ability 
to follow through on intentions. Personal factors come into play in this theory in 
two ways: the individual’s personal skills and interests (1) help shape his or her 
perceptions of the lessons he or she draws from the social influences and (2) affect 
his or her ability to translate these beliefs into behavioral intentions and then to 
act on these intentions. 

4, Theory of planned behavior. This theory (Azjen, 1991) builds on Bandura’s con- 
cept of self-efficacy and, like Bandura, assumes that individual intentions in com- 
bination with self-efficacy are the proximate determinants of behavior. This the- 
ory, however, places more emphasis on the role that past experiences and social 
norms play in shaping attitudes toward specific behaviors and intentions to per- 
form those behaviors. 

5. Social development model. This model combines elements of social control the- 
ory and social learning theory. Like social control theory, it recognizes the impor- 
tance of strong social bonds in influencing attitudes and behavior; like social 
learning theory, it recognizes the lessons people draw from their associations with 
others. The importance of various social bonds and experiences, however, is as- 
sumed to vary with the individual’s level of development. In the early stages of 
development, family associations are the most important; then, as the child ma- 
tures, school associations and peer groups become the critical factors. This model 
also posits three necessary conditions for the development of positive social 
bonds: one must have the opportunity to be involved with the activity, one must 
have the skills needed to perform competently in the activity, and one must re- 
ceive positive reinforcement. 


Despite their differences in emphasis, these theories identify three key concepts 
that can be used to clarify the mechanisms through which the arts might generate 
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attitudinal and behavioral benefits. First, behavioral change is not produced by a sin- 
gle activity or influence, but through a process linking experience and relationships to 
beliefs and attitudes that help form intentions and, eventually, behavior. Second, this 
process involves a dynamic that begins with the activities, associations, and experi- 
ences that shape an individual’s beliefs and attitudes, which are central to the forma- 
tion of intentions that influence behavior. Third, this process involves the interplay 
of both social and personal factors. 

These theories underscore the importance of social bonds and associations to at- 
titudinal and behavioral change. Associations promote positive attitudes and behavior 
in individuals in four ways: They aid the identification and inculcation of norms of 
what constitutes acceptable and desirable behavior, they provide role models of ap- 
propriate and inappropriate attitudes and behavior, they provide examples of the 
consequences of specific behaviors, and they can provide powerful motivations for 
behaving in specific ways to comply with the wishes and standards of peers and oth- 
ers. 

In addition to underscoring the importance of personal experience in forming 
attitudes and behavior, these theories underscore the development of such personal 
intellectual and behavioral skills as forethought, self-reflection, critical thinking, and 
self-regulation in shaping attitudes and behavior. In particular, the literature recog- 
nizes the central role that perceived self-efficacy plays in changing attitudes and be- 
havior. 


Insights on Community-Level Social Benefits 


Typically, when arts advocates refer to the community-level benefits of the arts, they 
are referring to economic benefits. This reflects the broad recognition among poli- 
cymakers of the importance of economic growth and development to the public in- 
terest. However, it also reflects the much less developed state of both the empirical 
and the theoretical literature on community development. Indeed, although rich in 
potentially useful concepts, the literature on community social benefits lacks a com- 
prehensive theoretical approach. Instead, empirical studies of community-level social 
benefits tend to focus either on how the arts can build a sense of community or on 
how arts-related activities can help build a capacity for collective action. 

Because of this typical separation into two topics, it is difficult to develop a 
comprehensive treatment of how the arts can promote social benefits at the commu- 
nity level. To reflect the diverse disciplinary approaches to these two topics, we re- 
viewed studies from various disciplines: (1) sociological literature on social cohesion, 
social solidarity, and social capital; (2) social and community psychology literature on 
measures of social capital and collective efficacy; (3) community development litera- 
ture on mobilization of communities; (4) public health literature on the role social 
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capital plays in community well-being; (5) literature on social cohesion, community 
identity, and social control and their role in the quality of community life; (6) studies 
from the urban anthropology literature on the role of community capital; (7) politi- 
cal science studies of social capital and its role in civic culture and nongovernmental 
organizations; (8)economic development studies examining the role of social capital 
in third-world development.? 


Key Concepts 

Because the conceptual discussion is fragmented across disciplines, our discussion 
here is organized around the two categories of social benefits claimed in the empirical 
literature and discussed in Chapter Two: (1) building a sense of community and (2) 
building a capacity for collective action. Within each of these categories, we identify 
a series of key concepts that can contribute to an understanding of how the arts can 
produce social benefits at the community level. We then attempt to show how these 
two different perspectives can be integrated to develop a more general framework for 
analyzing the social benefits of the arts to communities. 

Building a Sense of Community. The concept of social capital is central to the 
many literatures on community. Although this concept is defined in various ways 
(Granovetter, 1973; Coleman, 1988, 1990; Putnam, 1993, 2000; Portes, 1998; Fu- 
kuyama, 2001), we see it as the connections, including networks, among individuals 
that engender trust and norms of reciprocity, and the benefits that accrue to the 
members of a community as a result of these connections. Social capital is described 


3 This array of disciplines is indicative of the heightened interest in what makes a community capable, effective, 
or healthy. There is also an interest in the effect that feelings of community and community’s actual existence 
have on individual and community outcomes, such as public safety, avoiding risky behaviors, civic participation, 
and effective governance. In recent years, issues of community have benefited from new attention, methodologies, 
and theories stemming from the realization that the traditional models and explanations for outcomes do not 
fully explain what is happening in communities. There is an increasing appreciation for the “social” aspects of 
community and the need for “social” solutions, possibly outside the public policy sphere. This interest is also 
motivated by current concern about the decline of civic engagement and social cohesion throughout the socio- 
economic spectrum (as indicated by the willingness to help others, voting, joining organizations) and at every 
level of community (neighborhood, local town, civic society). This sense of civic crisis has combined with the 
realization that socially connected and civically engaged communities exhibit more successful outcomes in educa- 
tion, urban poverty, unemployment, health, crime, and drug abuse to focus many academics, policy experts, and 
intellectual leaders on issues of community. A few of the most notable works in this wide array of literature are 
James Coleman’s Foundations of Social Theory (1990); Mark Granovetter’s “The Strength of Weak Ties” (1973); 
Robert Putnam’s Bowling Alone: The Collapse and Revival of American Community (2000); Penelope Hawe and 
Alan Shiell’s “Social Capital and Health Promotion: A Review” (2000); Sarah Hean et al.’s “The ‘M-C-M’ Cycle 
and Social Capital” (2003); Michael Hogg’s The Social Psychology of Group Cohesiveness: From Attraction to Group 
Identity (1992); Kimberly Lochner, Ichiro Kawachi, and Bruce P. Kennedy’s “Social Capital: A Guide to Its 
Measurement” (1999); Robert J. Sampson, Stephen W. Raudenbush, and Felton Earls’s “Neighborhoods and 
Violent Crime: A Multilevel Study of Collective Efficacy” (1997); Marcel Fafchamps’s Social Capital and Devel- 
opment (2002); Francis Fukuyama’s “Social Capital, Civil Society and Development” (2001); Christiaan 
Grootaert and Thierry van Bastelaer’s The Role of Social Capital in Development: An Empirical Assessment (2002); 
Thomas Wolff's “Community Coalition Building—Contemporary Practice and Research” (2001). 
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as a key outcome of communities that have developed cohesion, as well as a key input 
for collective action. 

Putnam (2000) points out that the formation of social capital begins with social 
interaction that converts people from being a collection of atomistic individuals into 
members of a community. Whether the interaction is triggered by a common interest 
(such as the love of classical music or having children in the same school) or is more 
random, it can provide an opportunity for common interests to be recognized and 
“loose linkages” to be formed (Durkheim, 1933). This combination of shared inter- 
ests and repeated opportunities for social interaction allows people to discover addi- 
tional connections, which can create social links. 

Social links typically take two forms, defined in the literature as bonds and 
bridges (Coleman, 1990; Putnam, 2000). Bonds are links that tie individuals together 
on the basis of homogeneity—around shared demographics (e.g., socioeconomic or 
ethnic status), sense of purpose (e.g., membership in a gang) or social identity (e.g., 
college or professional affiliation). Bridges are links that form across social 
divides—for example, belonging to a group whose membership spans sociode- 
mographic or professional affiliations. These two types of associations, bonds and 
bridges, can promote a sense of shared interest and can lead to feelings of trust and 
expectations of reciprocity—necessary ingredients for building social capital. 

The roots of the sense of trust that develops can be either personalized (formed 
through repeated personal interaction) or generalized (formed at a distance through 
knowledge of common interests or backgrounds, or through common membership 
in groups such as professional and alumni associations) (Coleman, 1990; Putnam, 
2000). Trust based on personalized ties usually develops over time, involves consider- 
able effort, and is resilient; trust based on generalized ties is established more quickly, 
does not require much interaction, and is less resilient. Regardless of how the trust is 
formed, however, it helps create a sense of community identity and social cohesion. 

This social cohesion not only builds a sense of community, it also can influence 
the attitudes of the group’s members in a variety of ways.‘ It may, for example, un- 
dercut stereotypes and promote personalized trust. It can also affect the willingness of 
the group’s members to cross social divides, and it can increase their tolerance of dif 
ferences (for example, when cooperation must be maintained in pursuing common 
goals that are mutually beneficial). So, too, can this social cohesion and sense of 
community identity promote a distinction between those inside the group and those 


4 We draw a distinction between attitudinal change in the community context and attitudinal change in the indi- 
vidual context. Our discussion of the latter (see earlier section in this appendix) focuses on those individual atti- 
tudes that benefit the individual either in terms of his or her ability to do well in school or to cope with problems 
faced in his or her particular life situation. Our discussion here, of attitudinal change in the community context, 
focuses on the attitudes that socialize people or help them work collectively (e.g., tolerance, community pride, 
bonds of trust, reciprocity with others). Although the processes that give rise to all of these attitudinal changes are 
similar, there is a difference in the level of benefits to which they apply. 
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outside of it. This distinction can, in turn, lead to the group’s pursuit of its own in- 
terests at the expense of the wider community’s interests (Portes and Landholt, 
1996). Social cohesion based on bridges, or links that cross differences, is more con- 
ducive to positive attitudes; whereas social cohesion based on bonds, or links based 
on homogeneity, is more likely to result in the pursuit of narrow interests (Putnam, 
2000). 

Once social cohesion forms, it does more than create a sphere of social life and 
identity within the community; it also influences the willingness of community 
members to act for the common good. Such action may take the form of informal 
social control as community members exercise sanctions against behaviors that might 
threaten the community interest (e.g., criminal activity), and/or it may take the form 
of promotion of the community’s interests (e.g., upgrading of the community’s 
physical image or securing of increased resources). To the extent that such efforts are 
successful, they may produce a sense of collective efficacy—that is, a belief in the 
community’s own ability to make a concerted and successful response to a specific 
challenge or opportunity. 

In combination, these concepts or processes—social cohesion, informal social 
control, collective efficacy—are instrumental in developing a sense of community sen- 
timent, which we take to mean the aggregated attitudes of individuals in a commu- 
nity about the existence of social supports and networks. This includes, for example, 
individuals’ sense of being part of a group, of connectedness and shared history, of 
individuals mattering to the group, and of the group being capable of influencing its 
members through shared social norms. 

Building a Capacity for Collective Action. The empirical arguments for collec- 
tive social benefits primarily focus on how the arts can build social capital. However, 
the community level effects of the arts on communities are broader than this; indeed, 
we believe that the ways in which involvement with the arts can promote community 
development at a broader level are more important than they have been given credit 
for. These broader social benefits merit greater attention because they accrue not just 
to those involved in the arts, but also to those not involved in the arts. Moreover, a 
variety of concepts in the theoretical literature can help explain how these benefits are 
created. These concepts can build on the arts benefits literature on social capital. 

Specifically, the discussion above highlights the fact that the initial steps in 
building a capacity for collective action entail the establishment of interactions 
among community residents, which can then lead to social ties (bonds and bridges), 
a sense of common identity, and social cohesion—all precursors to social capital. The 
more interrelated these networks (neighborhood associations, sports clubs, other 
forms of association), the greater the levels of trust and reciprocity among commu- 
nity members, and thus the more likely that community members will overcome the 
obstacles to collective action. 
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This capacity for collective action may initially be applied to dealing with spe- 
cific community issues, but may then continue beyond that specific agenda, thus 
giving rise to community coalitions. Coleman (1990), for example, discusses a coali- 
tion in an urban housing project that was initially formed to pressure builders to fix 
leaks, crumbling sidewalks, and other items needing repair. After accomplishing what 
it had formed to accomplish, it remained in place and later joined with other com- 
munity groups to obtain other improvements in their quality of life. Community 
mobilization is important in this context in that successful collaboration in one area 
builds connections and trust and can facilitate collaboration on other, unrelated en- 
deavors. 

Two elements central to developing this kind of community mobilization are 
the development of local leaders and the development of organizational skills and 
assets, since they help to channel collective action of community members toward a 
specific issue. They are typically essential to building cross-sector cooperation among 
different groups for sustaining this community mobilization. Over time, this type of 
community mobilization and collective action can facilitate community revitalization, 
but this outcome requires long-term cross-sector cooperation. Moreover, it requires 
the sustained operation of a variety of other economic, political, and social processes 
over time. 

Integrating These Concepts. Although studies of how this process of building a 
capacity for collective action occurs tend to focus on specific communities, it seems 
that the process may have application for civil society more generally. Indeed, this 
type of community mobilization and revitalization is in part motivated by a desire to 
reverse a growing disaffection of citizens for their public institutions and a desire to 
move away from top-down governmental control of community life to a more grass- 
roots (bottom-up) community action. 

The concepts we have described are typically discussed in piecemeal fashion in 
different studies, rather than as part of a theory of community revitalization, but our 
synthesis of these concepts suggests a framework for building such a theory. We see 
this process as involving three distinct parts, or stages, as illustrated in Figure A.1. 
The first stage involves the development of social capital. It begins with the promo- 
tion of social interaction that leads first to the formation of social cohesion through 
bonds and bridges and then to the formation of social capital. Social capital is both 
an output of the increasing social cohesion and community identity at the commu- 
nity level (stage 1) and an input to the second stage of the process: the development 
of the organizational and leadership skills that seem to be required for building suc- 
cessful community coalitions and other forms of more structured collective action. 
The final stage of the process, community revitalization, requires a more advanced 
form of collective action entailing sustained intergroup cooperation and more intense 
and long-term forms of civic engagement, and involves economic and political as well 
as social processes. 
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Figure A.1 
Building Vital Communities from the Bottom Up: A Hierarchy of Capacities 
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Although the framework represented by this pyramid is not a fully fleshed-out 
theory in the sense of specifying the determinants of the subprocesses that operate at 
each stage of the process, it does suggest how the various concepts we have described 
might be related to one another. It also indicates how the challenges facing a com- 
munity are likely to grow more difficult as the community moves up the pyramid; 
that is, fostering social interaction and building social cohesion are likely to be less 
difficult than mobilizing community associations for collective action in pursuit of a 
specific goal, which, in turn, will be less difficult than building collaboration across 
groups and issues and sustaining this cooperation over time. 

Significant social benefits can be recognized at each stage of the process. Each 
stage is important in and of itself, and one stage will not necessarily lead to the next 
(nor necessarily should it); but each stage must be built on the stages beneath it. 
What the framework offers is a theoretically grounded structure for relating the vari- 
ous categories of social benefits described in the empirical literature both to one an- 
other and to a common community-level process. 


Theoretical Insights on Economic Benefits 


The empirical literature on the economic benefits of the arts, unlike the literature on 
the other categories of benefits, builds on a relatively well-established base of theory. 
This is true in two senses. First, the economics literature, perhaps more so than the 
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rest of the social sciences literature, in general has a well-developed body of general 
theories to explain broad classes of economic phenomena, including many of the 
types of benefits cited in the arts literature. The theory of general equilibrium, al- 
though designed to explain the workings of the economy as a whole, can be applied 
to explain the relationship between the arts as an industry and the rest of a local 
economy. Similarly, there are economic models that are designed to explain eco- 
nomic development, the workings of urban economies, and the phenomenon of 
public goods. Second, unlike the general theories of other disciplines, the economics 
general theories have also been applied to the realm of arts and culture within the 
subdiscipline of cultural economics. As a result, in addition to building on a body of 
work that has already developed the application of economic theory to the arts, the 
literature on the economic benefits of the arts has amassed the measurement tools, 
methodological approaches, and subsequent refinements of each of these components 
of analysis. 

In light of this situation, we concentrated our review of the economic literature 
not on works discussing general economic theories, but on studies that have applied 
those general theories and techniques to the cultural sector. This body of literature 
includes: (1) studies of the role that the arts as an industry play in the local economy 
(including studies of the multiplier effects of the arts industry), (2) studies of how the 
presence of the arts promotes local economic development by attracting selective 
classes of workers and firms, and (3) studies of the nonfinancial benefits of the arts 
(the arts as a public good). In addition to reviewing these theoretical studies, we re- 
viewed articles on various measurement approaches and articles critiquing the exist- 
ing work. 


Key Concepts® 
As discussed in Chapter Two, the empirical benefits literature discusses three differ- 
ent categories of economic benefits: those that result directly from the arts as a source 
of employment, spending, and tax revenues; those that result from the arts’ attrac- 
tiveness to individuals and firms; and those that relate to the broader, nonfinancial 
benefits that the arts can bring to a community and its residents. 

The literature on the direct economic benefits of the arts focuses on the role the 
arts play in the operation of a local economy (see Figure A.2). From this perspective, 


> See, for example, Deasy, 2002; Weitz, 1996. Also see RAND reports on prosocial effects: McArthur and Law, 
1996; Ann Stone et al., 1997, 1999. 


© This review focuses on the instrumental economic benefits of the arts. Economists, however, have also exam- 
ined other aspects of the arts. Stigler and Becker (1977), for example, employ economic models to explain why 
individuals’ taste for the arts can increase with greater familiarity and competence. Scitovosky (1992) and others 
draw a distinction between comfort and creative goods to suggest that the nature of consumption of creative 
goods (the arts) differs from that of comfort goods. Finally, Throsby (2004) suggests that in addition to their 
economic benefits, the arts can provide cultural value to a society. 
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the arts are important both as a source of demand for arts products and as a source of 
employment for local workers. Individual consumers’ demand for the arts, for exam- 
ple, stimulates art organizations and commercial firms to meet that demand. These 
entities, in turn, employ and pay a range of employees (both artists and others who 
have the wide range of skills needed to manage and run arts organizations). This in- 
terplay of supply and demand extends beyond the arts consumers and arts organiza- 
tions, however, since arts consumers often purchase a range of non-arts goods and 
services (such as lodging, food, parking, childcare) in the process of consuming the 
arts—just as arts organizations purchase a range of non-arts goods and services (such 
as advertising, office supplies, accounting services) as part of their role in supplying 
arts goods and services. Moreover, because arts organizations and their employees pay 
sales taxes on their purchases and income taxes on their earnings, they contribute to 
government revenues as well. 

The economic effects of local arts activities are not limited to direct contribu- 
tions to the consumption of arts products and to the employment generated by arts 
firms, however. They also show up as secondary contributions to the local economy 
through the “multiplier effect,” which refers to induced, or spillover, benefits result- 
ing from the additional (non-arts) economic activity (jobs and purchases) produced 
by economic activity in the arts sector. Employees of arts organizations, as well as the 
arts organizations themselves, purchase a variety of non-arts goods and services, 


Figure A.2 
How the Arts Create Direct Economic Benefits 
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which results in more spending and more jobs in the economy overall. Thus, the arts 
sector benefits the local economy through employment and purchases in the arts sec- 
tor and it produces a secondary effect through its role in stimulating economic activ- 
ity in the non-arts sector. In other words, the arts produce economic benefits not 
only for those who are directly involved in the arts as producers or consumers, but 
also for those who are not directly involved in the arts—through the multiplier effect. 
The magnitude of these benefits, and thus the arts contribution to the local economy 
as a whole, depends on the size of the multiplier effect. 

There are two controversies related to the multiplier concept. First, there is the 
question of the size of the produced effect for the arts compared to the effect pro- 
duced by other activities—that is, how much “bang for the buck” is generated by di- 
rect spending on the arts (such as constructing a new performing arts center), as op- 
posed to some other investment project (such as building a new sports stadium or 
expanding a local airport). Unfortunately, this question is often ignored in economics 
studies of the arts industry. The second controversy focuses on whether direct con- 
sumer spending on the arts represents an addition to total spending or merely a sub- 
stitute for spending that would otherwise be directed to other types of goods and 
services (meals eaten out, attendance at sports events, and other types of discretionary 
activities). In general, the literature suggests that the higher the fraction of total arts 
spending that comes from tourists or other visitors to a local area, the more that 
spending will represent an addition to the local economy. Thus, local communities 
whose arts infrastructure attracts visitors from outside the local area will have higher 
multiplier effects. Some studies have noted that economies with major arts attrac- 
tions, such as New York City, benefit more from their arts industries than other 
communities do, but the research on this topic is scant at this point. 

There is some disagreement among economists about these two issues. Some 
economists believe, for example, that failing to compare the relative size of the multi- 
plier effect for arts-related versus other activities is tantamount to implicitly assuming 
that the multiplier for these other activities is zero. Correspondingly, they argue that 
most economic impact analyses are really examining the gross effect of arts-related 
activities, whereas the appropriate measure is the net effect, which would explicitly 
consider the economic effects of the arts versus other economic activities. Others 
suggest that virtually all of the additional spending induced by expenditures on the 
arts merely substitutes for expenditures that would have occurred in any case. From 
their perspective, the appropriate way to assess the direct effects of the arts is to ig- 
nore the multiplier effect. 

The literature on the indirect benefits of the arts focuses less on the operation of 
the arts industry in a local economy than on the attraction that arts and culture hold 
for particular types of consumers. The underlying premise of this approach to eco- 
nomic benefits is the assumption that highly skilled and well-educated workers are 
attracted to local economies, principally cities, that offer interesting arts opportuni- 
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ties (Figure A.3 illustrates this process). Since such workers are much sought after by 
the types of firms that local communities desire to attract (e.g., firms that pay high 
salaries, are often environmentally clean, and add prestige to the local economy), a 
strong arts community can promote local economic development. Moreover, this 
dynamic compounds itself in that the highly skilled workers will consume the arts, 
and the high-value firms will support the arts to continue being able to attract these 
kinds of workers. The net effect, therefore, is that a healthy arts sector helps trigger a 
virtuous cycle of economic growth: The arts sector attracts the types of workers who 
spend money on the arts and pay taxes, and these workers are the ones that desirable 
firms (which create good jobs and pay taxes) need in order to prosper. 

The cultural economics literature does not limit itself solely to the direct and 
indirect economic benefits of the arts by focusing on the types of quantitative eco- 
nomic benefits that result from increased employment and spending, higher tax 
revenues, and the ability of the arts to attract particular types of firms and workers 
and thus promote local economic development. There is currently a whole branch of 
cultural economics literature that focuses on what we have described above as 
“public-good” benefits. Although such benefits are, by their very nature, difficult to 
measure, and their magnitude is thus a subject of considerable debate, they are none- 
theless a class of advantages that both individuals and the public at large can enjoy 
simply because the arts are present in their communities.” As we noted in Chapter 
Two, this set of nonfinancial benefits includes both the value people place on know- 
ing the arts exist and are being preserved even if those people do not actually partici- 


Figure A.3 
How the Arts Create Indirect Economic Benefits 
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7 Economists have devoted considerable attention in recent years to developing techniques for measuring such 
benefits. These techniques include contingent valuation (willingness to pay), hedonic approaches, and the time 
individuals spend in traveling to the arts. The contingent valuation approach, especially as applied to environ- 
mental economics, has become well established. 
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pate in the arts (referred to as existence value) and the value people place on having 
the arts available should they choose to participate in them in the future (referred to 
as option value). Corresponding to these present and future benefits are the prestige 
and edification that the arts can provide to communities and the importance people 
attach to having the arts available for future generations (referred to as bequest value). 
In the case of these public-good benefits, the cultural economics literature assumes 
that despite the difficulty of measuring them, they are valued by individuals and 
communities. Indeed, as we noted above, a whole component of this literature is de- 
voted to various approaches to assigning a monetary value to such benefits. 
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